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Dean of the actors of the Comédie Fran- 
caise who has now retired. (Photograph by 
Gilbert René, Paris) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


De Féraudy —The Genius of 
Racine — Reinhardt’s 
Satire on Movies 


AURICE DE FERAUDY, 
dean of the players of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, has just 

bidden farewell to the theatre. Féraudy 
was the nephew of Got and from the day 
that he made his debut at the Comédie 
in 1880, had the advantage of the 
friendly discipline of this distinguished 
master. André Antoine, writing the ac- 
count of Féraudy’s farewell perform- 
ance, says of him, “What characterized 
Féraudy’s career is that unlike many of 
his elders who confined themselves to 
repertoire of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century plays in which they shone, 
Féraudy, as soon as his hands were free, 
dedicated himself with ardor to the 
cause of the new generation. He was 
the devoted advocate of Brieux, Courte- 
line, Francois de Curel, Maurice 
Donnay, Henry Becque, Lavedan, 
Henry Bataille and contributed no little 
in the establishment of their works.” 


EAN GIRAUDOUX, who is best 
known in the theatre for Siegfried 
and Amphitryon 38, but who has been 
for some years among the most con- 
sidered of the younger men of letters 
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A design by Sidney Feld 


The brilliant iconoclastic Russian 
stage director, Vsevolod Meierhold, 
with his entire company and the staff 
and repertory of the Moscow State 
Theatre will come to New York dur- 
ing the coming season according to 
the announcement of Sidney Ross who 
will thereby initiate his first independ- 
ent season as a theatrical producer. 
Meierhold, a charter member of the 
Moscow Art Theatre and for a long 
time Europe’s most revolutionary 
theatrical director, has caused storms 
of controversy by his productions at 
Moscow and Berlin and his recent en- 
gagement at the Théatre Montpar- 
nasse, Paris, sponsored by young 
French directors including Gaston 
Baty, 





Dullin, Jouvet and Pitoéff. 
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THEATRE 


Leslie Howard, English star of Berke- 
ley Square, recently completed work 
in the talking picture version of Sut- 
ton Vane’s Outward Bound. Ina 
recent issue of the New York Review 
Mr. Howard is quoted as saying: 
“. . We worked with the original 
script making no changes in the dia- 
logue and preserving the true flavor 
of the original production. . . . To 
my way of thinking the Vitaphone 
production is as good as, if not better 
than, the legitimate play.” This com- 
ment from a British actor and play- 
wright augurs well for the future of 
the drama in the talking picture. So 
does the announcement that Stuart 
Walker, one of America’s most idea- 
listic stage producers, has contracted 
to direct talking pictures. The be- 
lief of these men in the talkies is not 
shared by a number of French critics 
whose opinions were reported by Phil- 
lip Carr in the Sunday New York 
Times for July 20. Mr. Carr quotes 
René Fauchois as saying that the ac- 
tors in the cinema are dead. “The 
audience is looking at and listening 
to, not what they are doing, but what 
they have done some time ago; and no 
reaction from the public can modify 
their performance by a hair’s breadth.” 
To Pierre Wolff is attributed the 
statement that “whatever its mechani- 
cal progress may be, the cinema can 
never be anything but mechanical.” 
Pierre Brisson joins the ranks of the 
opposition, according to Mr. Carr, by 
declaring that Jean Giraudoux’s Sieg- 
fried “contains much more subtlety 
than any film we have met up till 
now.” The creator of Topaze and 
Marius, however, disagrees with his 
countrymen. Monsieur Pagnol seems 
in accord with British Mr. Howard 
and American Mr. Walker. 
< 

While plans for the New York season 
are well under way and many plays 
have already been announced, what 
plays are to appear in London still 
remains pretty much of a mystery. 
One London manager who has four 
theatres is reported to have nothing 
in sight for the autumn season. 
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in France, has made a keen analysis of 
the literary mind, especially in its ap- 
proach to the theatre, in a study of 
Racine in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
To extract a paragraph, and phrases 
here and there, from such a finely 
thought out and carefully developed 
thesis is not a kindly thing to do, but 
perhaps what follows may carry readers 
back to the whole brilliant article: 

“Those who believe in genius have 
the opportunity, when contemplating 
Racine, to verify the fact that a civiliza- 
tion which has reached its pinnacle . . 
is itself a genius—the genius of Pericles 
or of Louis XIV. . . . One of its virtues 
is that, instead of the smaller means by 
which writers in less complete epochs ac- 
quire their experience—misfortune, ob- 
servations of men in daily life, affairs of 
the heart or conjugal crises—there is 
substituted in these happier periods, an 
instinctive knowledge of great spirits 
and great moments. Racine is the most 
perfect illustration of this. No child- 
hood was further removed than _ his 
from the laws of childhood... . His 
adolescence was not less theoretical. . . . 
Studying and the joys of studying were 
to him the substitutes for all contact with 
life, all happiness, all catastrophes, up 
to the day when he entered a world 
even more devoid of steadiness: the 
theatre. He knew people and actions 
only in fancy-dress. Yet, from the con- 
tact of this young man without youth 
and this artificial society, was suddenly 
born the most direct and most realistic 
work of the century. 

Aesthetic laws are, no doubt, as rigid 
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as mathematical laws: Racine evolves 
his discoveries about human beings 
with an abstraction, a detachment from 
humanity as lofty as the indifference of 
the geometrician for the family life of 
figures. There is not one sentiment in 
Racine that is not a literary sentiment. 
. . . Nothing in him is visionary or real, 
frantic or discouraged. His bitterness. 
when he is bitter, does not come from 
his being lame or imposed upon; his 
mellowness from being at peace; his 
power from being athletic—but from 
his being a writer. 

His method, his only method, consists 
in taking from the outside, through 
style and poetics, as through a fish-net, 
a catch of truths of which he himself 
only suspects the presence. The 
yeast of his talent is purely literary. 
Not only did Racine never take his in- 
spiration from the questions that the 
intellectual currents ... urged upon 
his time . . . but he did not let even one 
of them touch his inner life... . 

There was no “question of the thea- 
tre” at the time Racine began to 
write... .It would have irritated 
him, moreover, to waste time in re- 
forms and innovations. The theatre is 
a microcosm where the poetical, moral 
and material preferences and tastes of 
an age should shine forth in their great- 
est splendor and passions, but the thea- 
tre cannot create perceptions in the 
spectator; it takes them for granted. A 
literary generation, a literary age, can 
end with a theatrical era but never 
starts with one. Good drama is an 
accumulation of perfections; although 
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Audiences have been putting on very 
bad performances of late. During 
the week’s program at the German 
Dance Congress in Munich (John 
Martin reports in the New York 
Times), ‘‘a cruel and misbehaved 
audience” hissed dances which they 
did not approve and “rudeness on the 
part of the audience reached a new 
high level.” In Berlin at the premiére 
of Luigi Pirandello’s new play, To- 
night We Play Extemporaneously, the 
real audience entered into the spirit 
of the piece with such vigor, and sup- 
plemented the playing of the“planted” 
audience with such gusto, that for a 
time the production was halted. 

e 
The Shakespeare Guild of America 
which has for one of its purposes the 
bringing back of Shakespeare revivals 
to the road, has organized a company 
to begin a transcontinental tour in 
September with a repertory including 
Hamlet (in both classical and mod- 
ern dress), Romeo and Juliet and 
The Merchant of Venice. 

e 
The Diaghilev Period, a highly sig- 
nificant and authoritative article by 
Lincoln Kirstein, appears in the sum- 
mer issue of The Hound and Horn. 
It is a thorough study of the great 
Russian’s influence and intrinsic im- 
portance, a valuable contribution to 
modern dance criticism. 


Berlin is proving most hospitable to 
modern opera. Claudel’s Christopher 
Columbus received its first perform- 
ance there and it is now reported that 
the German capital is to see the pre- 
miére of a new work by Darius Mil- 
haud based on the life of the emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico. 
Wy 

The Association of Friends of the 
Conservatory (Paris), according to an 
announcement in L’Ami du Peuple, 
has offered a prize for the best opera 
comique in one act. The contest re- 
quirements are that the work shall be 
very gay but without vulgarity, and 
that it be a comedy of intrigue. The- 
sis comedies, philosophic or symbolic 
comedies are barred from competition. 
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One of the latest victims pounced 
upon by the German censor is Micky 
Mouse of the motion picture ani- 
mated cartoons. Micky’s offense lies 
in his having donned a French kepi 
and waged a victorious war against 
the cats clad chiefly in German steel 
helmets. This we have on the au- 
thority of the Berliner Tageblatt 
which adds that the censor bases his 
decision on the belief that showing 
Micky in the trenches might renew 
antagonism toward Germany among 
foreign nations and that it might be 
prejudicial to German patriotism. 
The Tageblatt admonishes Micky to 
mingle no more with soldiers but to 
stay at home with his saxophone. 
War, it says, is a dangerous business, 
especially if one has to deal with the 
gentlemen of the censorship. 


e 
The New York Theatre Guild has 
done its bit this season toward the es- 
tablishment of a national drama by 
accepting for production seven plays 
by American authors. 

* 
American audiences are to see four 
new Pirandello plays in the near fu- 
ture according to an announcement of 
the Shuberts who have contracted for 
them. Two of these, Tonight We 
Improvise and As You Want Me are 
already completed. The other two, 
on which the author is still working, 
are The Giants of the Mountain and 
When You Are Somebody. 

e 
New plays added to the program of 
the Civic Repertory Theatre this sea- 
son are The Nobel Prize, a comedy 
by Hjalinar Bergman, translated by 
Herman Bernstein, Alice in W onder- 
land, adapted by Florida Friebus, 
Ibsen’s Rosmersholm, and Gruach 
by Gordon Bottomley which will be 
preceded by Ardvorlich’s Wife, by 
the same author, as a curtain raiser. 

e 


The London season saw no less than 
five delineations of Hamlet. Gerard 
Lawrence was the last to play the 
melancholy prince, having been pre- 
ceded by Henry Ainley, Esme Percy, 
Alexander Moissi and John Gielgud. 
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the reader may look for new discoveries 
in the course of his reading, the spec- 
tator wants only enjoyment from his 
spectacle. This excludes from the 
theatre every manifestation which is 
only a quest or a lesson; which does 
not instinctively embrace dramatic life 
such as actuality has created it.... Great 
drama is the drama which convinces 
minds already convinced, moves souls al- 
ready shaken, dazzles eyes already en- 
lightened. It is as a student submitting 
to the customs and the laws of its genre 
that Racine came to the theatre.” 


OBODY will ever know whether 
Fritz von Unruh wrote a good sa- 
tirical comedy in Phaea or not unless 
somebody besides Max Reinhardt pro- 
duces it. For Reinhardt in his produc- 
tion at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin 
has used the story of a Hollywood love 
affair to build up such a brilliant satire 
on moving picture technique that it must 
stand forever as a master joke of its kind. 
All the extravagance, the falsity, the 
ugliness of the worst cinema is there on 
that huge revolving stage, which turns as 
fast as a camera can, while the actors 
and actresses step on and off, up and 
down stairs, past numberless rooms, into 
cotton-snow clad forests, and through 
streets with real running rivers. What- 
ever you can do on the film, Reinhardt 
seems to say, you can do on the stage— 
if you want to, and if you know how. 
Many of the best players of his company 
aid the production in which Grete Mos- 
heim has made an outstanding success. 
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The Garrick Gaieties have been 
amusing New York summer 
audiences with intelligent satire 
and clever lyrics. Above, a mo- 
ment in Uncle Sea Gull carica- 
turing the gloom of the Russian 
drama. Left, Edith Meiser and 
Albert Carroll in a bit of fool- 
ing involving some well known 
European monarchs. (Photo- 
graphs by Vandamm) 
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Karsavina and Harold Turner with the Marie Ram- 
bert Dancers (in the foreground) in the recent 
London production of Les Sylphides at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. (Photograph by Armand Console) 











Marie Rambert and Harold Turner in Our Lady’s 
Juggler, another of the ballets on the program 
arranged by Madame Rambert for Karsavina and 
the Marie Rambert Dancers, successfully presented 
for a fortnight at the Lyric, Hammersmith. (Photo- 
graph by Armand Console) 
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Two scenes from the popular 
London revival of Farquhar’s 
The Beaux’ Stratagem. Above, 
the capture of Gibbet and his 
accomplices in the bedroom of 
Mrs. Sullen. (Photograph by 
Sasha) Left, Edith Evans as 
Mrs. Sullen and Miles Malleson 
as Scrub. (Photograph by Stage 
Photo Company) 





THE LONDON SCENE 
The English Theatre Holds Its Own 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


Ts. International Season arranged by Maurice Browne and 


C. B. Cochran has come and gone. It included Alexander 

Moissi in Hamlet and The Living Corpse, the Pitoéffs in 
Sainte Jeanne and La Dame Aux Camelias, and a company of 
Japanese Players with Tokujiro Tsutsui at their head. Truly an 
ambitious series of productions, for which London should be grate- 
ful, and it would be churlish to insist that the season did not 
include Max Reinhardt and his company of the Deutsches Theater, 
or either Tairoff or Meierhold, both of whom have been playing 
this summer no further away than Paris. A full comparison of 
English and foreign acting and direction has not been possible; but 
as far as the limited comparison goes, England certainly has noth- 
ing to fear. Moissi’s Hamlet by no means towered above that of 
John Gielgud at a theatre a few doors away; and few of those who 
had seen the English Saint Joan were disposed to accept Ludmilla 
Pitoéff’s playing of the part, or even George Pitoéff’s mise-en-scéne, 
as essentially satisfying interpretations. The Japanese Players had 
a deserved little success of their own, for they certainly showed us 
something that cannot be seen every day, and above all they pro- 
duced the physical vitality of the actor in all its bloom of dancing, 
swordsmanship, voice and gesture. 

Still we must grant that an International Season without Rein- 
hardt is rather like a performance of Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. During these same few weeks the German director 
was celebrating his twenty-fifth anniversary of management at the 
Deutsches Theater, or rather his actors and public were celebrating 
it for him, for such an occasion could not be allowed to pass without 
notice. ‘That occasion too has come and gone, but an enduring 
record of it exists in the book Max Reinhardt; 25 Jahre Deutsches 
Theater (R. Piper Verlag, Munich), edited by Hans Rothe, chief 
Dramaturg of the theatre and an author well-known for his new 
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translations of Shakespeare. This history of a quarter-century’s 
work is in effect a history of the theatre of our own time. Rein- 
hardt came in 1905 to a stage restless with thought, thanks to its 
contact with the minds of two generations of distinguished writers. 
An actor himself, he saw from the first that it could not be 
nourished by literature alone—even if that literature were the 
highest dramatic poetry. He foresaw the growth of film from its 
crude beginnings into a vast substitute-drama and_ substitute- 
theatre, eine Ersatzkunst, as the Germans say, which for the great 
multitudes in all the continents would be the only known form of 
dramatic entertainment. He foresaw a thinning of theatrical blood 
by the physical removal of acting talent to this new sphere, and a 
still greater danger of a growing imaginative poverty and dramatic 
impotence to mirror the tremendous drama of outward life in this 
first quarter of a tremendous century. To use his own phrase, 
“F{uman creative power now streams through other channels” than 
those of the theatre. 

The remedy he felt to be first and foremost in the re-creation 
of the actor’s theatre. Landscapes and palaces can be brought into 
being by a poet’s words, but best of all if the poet, like Shakespeare, 
be himself an actor. Thoughts can be expressed by a philosopher’s 
dialogue, but best of all if the philosopher, like Shaw, be himself 
a playwright with the acting sense. The dramatists’ theatre pure 
and simple, by which is meant the theatre intended for the expres- 
sion of the dramatist’s individual mind, received a definite check 
from the moment of Reinhardt’s appearance on the scene. Others, 
like Gordon Craig, had anticipated the new theatrical movement, 
and were entitled to more credit for it than they are ever likely to 
receive; but this man of will and energy soon established himself 
as a practising director with playhouses of his own, and his achieve- 
ment can be studied in the two or three hundred illustrations of 
this Reinhardt-Buch, with its companion volume of consecutive 
records of plays, authors, casts, directors and designers. Clearly 
no other theatre artist can boast of such an accomplishment (and 
Reinhardt does not boast, but always settles down quietly to work 
upon a new production). 

This man’s work is open to many criticisms; there will be time 
enough for those when he joins an International Season in London 
or again in New York. But his twenty-fifth anniversary as a Berlin 
director reminds us of the length and breadth of his achievement. 
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It reminds us, too, that the issues he has raised are old issues, and 
not new ones, as some of our critics to-day would have us believe. 
For a quarter of a century a practical shape has been given in 
Middle Europe to the new theatrical movement. For a quarter of 
a century writers and actors and artists of the theatre have united 
in regarding the stage as something other than a dramatists’ plat- 
form, and theatrical audiences have been able to study their work 
and see that it is good. 

Nowadays it is the everyday and rather conservative theatre that 
thinks in terms of drama and dramatists alone. Gilbert Miller for 
instance, who must be reckoned a producing director of intelligence, 
thinks in terms of Ferenc Molnar and would Molnarize us all if he 
could. This adroit Hungarian, the spirit of “theatre”, fascinates 
him, and once again he tries to introduce to London the Molnar 
blend of fancy and colour and skilful presentation that has already 
been popular in New York. The play is The Swan, a comedy of 
royalty, and we ask ourselves whether it contains a single line or 
scene that does not date from the eighteen-nineties. The second 
act especially, with its royal supper-party and processions of foot- 
men, seems to belong to the dullest and most pompous tradition of 
the St. James’s Theatre, where the piece is played. The dialogue 
itself, in English, is undistinguished stuff, though Gilbert Miller 
is loyal enough in his hero-worship to put Molnar’s name alone on 
the playbill and implicitly to deny the touch of an adaptor’s hand. 
(Hitherto the excuse for Molnar has always been that his trans- 
lators ruined him, but this time fidelity is vouched for.) Is there 
anything at all in The Swan or must Molnar be set down as one 
more of the geese in whom producing directors are so often mis- 
taken? I asked this by no means for the first time, remembering 
a brilliant performance of Spiel Im Schloss in Vienna and a dull 
affair called The Play’s the Thing in London—also an entertaining 
though superficial Letbgardist in Berlin and a deadly Guardsman 
in New York and London. The truth perhaps is that Molnar 
expresses coarsely and effectively the theatrical movement in the 
dramatist’s mind. He knows that the world of drama (notwith- 
standing Shaw) has not stood still since the days of Ibsen and 
Tchekov. However commonplace his material, he knows how to 
present it to the best advantage of his players. And with Herbert 
Marshall, Edna Best and Irene Vanbrugh, playing to an immacu- 
late house, which itself includes a royalty or two, he achieves what 
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must be his ideal performance. The Swan is a glittering goose; 
it should dispose of the Molnar legend once for all. 

Meantime the critical world is bidden to the second play of R. C. 
Sherriff, author of Journey’s End, and it proves to be a bluff and 
hearty piece about an English village threatened with what is called 
“development”, and the struggle of the more influential inhabitants 
against the developer, all culminating in a village cricket match. 
The theme is genuine; the treatment is shrewd and good-natured; 
but this is scarcely a play by which a management should elect to 
stand or fall. No one supposes that it would ever have been pro- 
duced, but for a success made by the earlier piece; and it is no 
service to Sherriff or the play or the theatre in general to introduce 
the element of general press discussion into the affair. I should 
say that the less the fierce light of publicity beats upon the manage- 
ment of Maurice Browne, the better the work it will accomplish. 
This management was made famous against its desire, and rich 
perhaps against its will. Now it must struggle against the necessity 
(imposed by fame and riches) of trying to make an impression on 
the theatre from above instead of from below—that is to conduct 
expensive operations in the West End of London and produce play 
after play in an elaborate fashion, necessarily proclaiming each to 
be a masterpiece, instead of going quietly and almost anonymously 
to work in some suburb or provincial town, or some corner of Cen- 
tral London, building up the real theatrical audience of the future 
in complete independence of the film and ordinary commerce. It is 
nobody’s fault, least of all Maurice Browne’s, that this necessity 
should have been imposed upon the producers of Journey’s End. 
But it is true, especially in this world of the theatre, that every 
success Carries some penalty. An actor slips into some groove of 
convention, an author may take years to live his reputation down, 
and a management finds Napoleonic schemes of conquest thrust 
upon it inevitably as by the hand of Fate. For theatre’s sake let us all 
try not to be Napoleonic; that gesture can be left to films. 

This being the first time for many years that there has been no 
Russian Ballet in London at the height of the season (in June and 
July), the Marie Rambert Dancers with Karsavina at their head 
gave a very successful fortnight at the Lyric, Hammersmith. A 
revival of Les Sylphides was their classic achievement, and alto- 
gether they proved that ballet can rely on dancing alone, the 
musical and scenic accompaniment being of the simplest. The 
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modern side was represented by Our Lady’s Juggler (choregraphy 
by Susan Salaman, music by Respighi), Caprio! Suite (choregraphy 
by Frederick Ashton, music by Peter Warlock), and Le Rugby, 
an amusing football ballet (Poulenc). Here is the beginning of 
a new permanent company of dancers, who derive from the tradi- 
tion of the Maestro Cecchetti and are trained in his method. 

The revival of The Importance of Being Earnest, also at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, is surely the best that has been given of 
Wilde’s masterpiece. Nigel Playfair had the capital idea of a 
black-and-white production, instead of the realistic rendering, over- 
burdened with Victorian furniture in the interior scenes and pink 
roses in the garden act, that we have seen in half a dozen previous 
revivals. And having had this idea, he felt it necessary to attribute 
the setting to Beardsley, which is perhaps a pity. As soon as 
Beardsley’s name is mentioned the thing becomes derivative, 
whereas in reality it stands very well on its own merits, thanks to 
the excellent work of the young designer, Michael Weight. But the 
main point is that the new setting points the gaiety and triviality 
of the piece, and makes much easier the task of the black-and-white- 
clad players, except in the celebrated moment of John Worthing’s 
entrance in deep mourning for his imaginary brother, which loses 
some of its comic effect from black-and-white all around. John 
Gielgud and Mabei Terry-Lewis are the high comedians of the 
company, beautifully catching every tone of brilliance in the 
dialogue. So Wilde comes into his own again after some neglect, 
and it is clear that good plays like good soldiers never die, 
they “only fade away”, and can be preserved from fading by the 
right treatment. Even Lady Windermere’s Fan, a much inferior 
piece, enjoys a second flowering at the Everyman. 

The end of the season finds modern English comedy holding its 
own among the foreign plays and players and the many revivals. 
Neil Grant’s Petticoat Influence at the St. Martin’s, with Diana 
Wynyard and Nigel Playfair, is a decided success for all concerned. 
The First Mrs. Fraser passes its anniversary at the Haymarket, and 
The Middle Watch has lasted nearly as long. And The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, though itself one of the revivals, defines the style and 
gives the tone of pure theatre for which audiences are looking more 
and more. Most of the plays that succeed are well written; most 
of those that fail are inarticulate as the talkies. The listening 
audience grows. 
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I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


With a Painter’s Eye 
By C. R. W. NEVINSON 


AM the most curious man to pick on to write an article on 

the theatre, as nowadays I rarely go to the theatre—though 

I always mean to. Within the last two or three years I have 
been to two or three plays in London, one music-hall in Paris, one 
film, two talkies and one revue. I am simply one of those innumer- 
able males that never get to the theatre. I am alone all day and | 
seldom see a soul until six o’clock, so I go out at night and meet 
people, talk with men, drink with fools, pursue good-lookers or 
dance with the mutes, only invariably to drift back and begin talk- 
ing to men again. 

I suppose I know so many men and so many classes and types, 
such intellectual ones or such tough rough ones, such radical ones 
or such exquisite Etonian ones, that the theatre is now not for me, 
slithering away from all reality on the one hand, and on the other, 
not developing the abstract or releasing the sub-conscious or un- 
conscious manifestations of the human mind or soul which are 
“Sur-Realist,” or above and beyond Realism. 

But how different it was when our Queen Victoria lived. Then 
I seemed to live in the theatre, the circus or the music-hall. I was 
very young then, perhaps too young, but I seem to have been bred 
in an atmosphere of clowns, fat horses, fine big “girls” and singers, 
and then more singers, dreary dark caverns of theatres, endless 
waits, rehearsals, and then more singers. As a boy I was always 
about the theatre. 

After a brief misery at an English public school, off I went to 
an art school and until the war I do not suppose I spent two days 
without being in contact with things theatrical, both back and front. 
For years the theatre and music-hall was a greater reality to me 
than life around me—that is to say life was to me always “just like 
the stage.” Limelight was more like the sun, the back-cloth more 
than the rustic scene, and the actors and actresses—on or off—more 
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real than the art students around me with whom I worked. I seemed 
always hanging around in Europe or America with the “pro” or the 
circus or music-hall bunch which, curiously enough, rather looked 
down on the “legit.” 

I have travelled with “freak” impresarios. In Paris years ago I 
always called around to start my midnight amusements in Mont- 
martre with a cockney and Italian clown from Medrano’s. 

The only time in those days an Englishman in Europe could feel 
really proud of his nation and the only homage paid to it was when 
the Blackpool or Oldham dancing “girls” came strutting and cut- 
ting their way through with knife-edge precision into the floppy, 
semi-nude shows of Paris or Berlin. It was always then that I was 
proud of being English and delighted that I had associated with 
the one profession which has made England respected in Europe. 

Later when, at a tender age, I decided to chuck painting and 
became a reporter, I tried to interview Little Tich and Marie 
Lloyd on their besetting sin. That nearly broke my association 
with the stage. 

I had no ambition to go on the stage—for which many besides 
myself should be grateful—simply most of my girls were theatrical, 
and clowns and those poor miserable wretches that make others roar 
and howl with laughter have always been my friends. Perhaps I 
myself am one of those fools. I know that whenever I am arrang- 
ing myself in the gas oven to end my blank and futile existence, the 
telephone bell rings and I am asked out to “buck someone up” and 
make them feel “happy and courageous,” and I always go—like a 
conscientious comedian. When I am overwhelmed with the mean- 
ness of my brother-artists or the chicanery of art officials, or the 
mercenary pettiness of art “experts” or the general dirtiness of art 
intrigues and politics, some doctor, mental or nervous expert, comes 
up to inform me how nice it is to hear my laugh and to see a man 
so carefree and so lacking in morbidity and completely without 
nerves. 

Perhaps this love of wearing the grinning mask is my link with 
drama: my inborn showmanship which compels me to “act brave” 
before the jeering mob, my link with the “tamer”—though a roar- 
ing lion is a clean decent animal compared with “the public”, 
which also only becomes “brave” if its tamer shows fear. However, 
in the end tamers usually get devoured by the lion, and most artists 
killed by the public—a point bringing me back to the theatre. 
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As I look at the theatre I see it has been killed by the public. 
Democracy kills all art; the reason pictorial art is to-day the most 
advanced, the most esoteric, the most free, is simply and solely 
because painters have shed the public. 

Science is at present in much the same position; a knowledge of 
science demands the use of brains; it hurts the public to think, 
therefore science is left severely alone to develop. 

The arts do not require brains, they demand a more sensitive 
emotional reaction and development of the human mind or soul, 
an asset far above the human mind or the scientist’s logic or the 
politician’s craft. 

The arts are to humanity what the super-charger is to the auto- 
mobile. All the public needs is a Ford assembled at the grocer’s 
from the necessary packets (and very good too), but it cannot com- 
pare with a super-charged Mercedes, the best, but not for 
democracy. 

Until the theatre really settles down to a similar view, the theatre 
of to-day will never advance as a dramatic force. Let the mass 
have its wireless, its talking and be-coloured films, its novelettes, its 
television, its camera, its gramophone, all the cheap forms of mass 
production, distortion and reproduction, the necessary schoolboy 
knowledge of mechanics. Then from the lack of public support 
will a theatre of to-day develop. Everyday democracy loves to 
interfere with the higher attainments of humanity, and politicians 
to curry favour with the majority will attempt to create a Na- 
tional Theatre, an edifice for official intrigue, conservatism and 
pomposity. 

As I look at the theatre of to-day these are its two dangers, the 
great huge mass-produced public expecting to be amused for a 
shilling or two, and the modern state with its love of destruction of 
the first rate and the spending of other people’s money in order 
to “educate” the uneducatable. The art of the theatre is neither 
an amusement nor an education. 

The French theatre has completely died through its attempts at 
amusement only. The English theatre is now didactic and tedious 
—largely thanks to Shaw—in its attempts to make art educational 
or moral. A good moral does not necessarily make a good play. 
A good education does not produce or appreciate good art. The 
actors and actresses should be “rogues and vagabonds” and the 
dramatists still further outside society. When Holy Bernard Shaw 
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accused painters of being “thieves, beggars, dopers and drunkards, 
born for a suicide’s grave”, he forgot dramatic authors, and was 
merely giving vent to his puritanical, bourgeois and British hatred 
of all artists and their incapacity to fit in with the herd and “the 
state.” He also forgot and probably is incapable of understand- 
ing the artists’ love of beauty, their religion, their idealism for 
which there is little reward, as a rule, much as a priest can hardly 
expect to make a fortune. 

But as a painter, on the other hand, I am always overwhelmed at 
the terrible poverty of the theatre—the dozens of men I have 
known who have made fortunes on the stage only to be humbly bor- 
rowing the price of a drink within five years. —The women come off 
a bit better because they usually marry before it is too late. The 
managers usually seem to suffer, the commercial managers the most; 
in fact, the whole ambience of the theatre seems to be ground down 
with poverty and distress. I know no crueller world. Only a few 
‘“highbrows” have made money out of the theatre, because they are 
supported by enthusiasts and not by the public. Generally all 
the commercial gentry who give the public what it wants keep on 
giving it until they are “commercial” no more, and the public 
“wants” them. Nearly everyone else fades away into the vilest 
poverty surrounded with a sordidness that only the theatre can 
manufacture. . 

As the mechanical means of reproduction, distribution, distor- 
tion and the elimination of space increases, the chances of the com- 
mercial theatre will still further decrease. The public naturally 
prefer the bad, and a bad song or a bad play or a bad novelette 
badly reproduced by mechanical means will be doubly welcome, 
just as in the past the commercial theatre always lost in the end 
because of the arrival of a still more commercial, and still more 
degraded one. 

It stands to reason we can hope that soon the theatre will come 
back to its own supported by only those who like the theatre as 
much as the artists, much as painters are now only supported by 
a tiny public who like pictures well enough to buy them. 

There will be soon a theatre for adults who love to listen instead 
of a ghastly gallery bunch of girls who can see nothing but a dirty 
joke or that inane tribe of squaws who haunt the stage-door, ex- 
pecting inanities and more inanities for one shilling, and boo and boo 
at first nights if they do not get them, or because, as one girl told 
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me, a lot of words “were talked which nobody understands nothing 
of.” (The vast majority of critics take their cue from this “top 
shelf”.) This public must be got out of the theatre, put back again 
into the circus, the freak show, the talkies and the music hall— 
places of amusement full of the beauty of folk-lore and folk music 
and the old public love of cruelty and sexual buffoonery—then will 
the drama develop as an art. 

I wish myself that there would be one theatre for men only. 
The average woman or girl who goes to the theatre is “only sub- 
limating”’, seeking compensation, and is a sort of Barrie fairy with a 
Peter Pan mind. How can the art of the theatre develop with 
such patrons? With an audience of men I think both actors and 
actresses, even authors, would get a chance. However, in the end, 
the drama is bound once more to become a vital art fit for adults 
of both sexes who know life and who love art, thanks to the dis- 
coveries of modern science which will keep the mass supplied with 
the stuff it wants, and totally out of touch with the real achieve- 
ments of man, thought or art. 
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Abasmirza Sharifov as Hamlet in a recent Russian 
production of Shakespeare’s tragedy at the Azer- 
baidjan State Art Theatre in Baku. 
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Agnes De Mille, newest member of The Dance 
Repertory Theatre, appears in a reminiscence of 
Degas. (Photograph by Sunami) 
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LA MONTANSIER 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE tiny theatre in the town of Versailles was crowded 
beyond capacity one late summer afternoon in the year 1776. 
Never before had so many dukes and marquises, so many 
counts and princes, so many beruffled gentlemen of the court and 
so many flounced and powdered ladies of high degree found their 
way down the narrow corridor of the little auditorium on the 
rue Satory. The stage box on the left of the miniature proscenium 
had been draped in damask of blue and gold, hastily snatched from 
the property room for the occasion; wax candles, at vast expense, 
replaced the tallow dips in the pendant chandeliers and behind the 
scenes hearts beat high in anticipation. Only a few hours before 
word had come from the Chateau that certain ladies of the Queen’s 
immediate circle wished to see the play. The information was 
unofficial, merely a hint, but a hint sufficient for those who knew 
a young Queen’s passion for the theatre, her love of incognito and 
her special taste for rustic scenes. The play announced for this 
evening’s performance was Favart’s Les Moitssonneurs—the very 
thing to lure abroad a princess enamored of pastoral simplicities. 
When a little before five o’clock the royal box was invaded by a 
bevy of young women, all dressed in simplest white muslin gowns, 
organdy fichus pinned demurely across their breasts, sparkling eyes 
and laughing faces only half hidden by wide straw hats, no one 
even pretended not to recognize among them the youthful Marie 
Antoinette escaping for a moment from the chill indifference of 
her husband’s company and the watchful eye of the dragons of 
court etiquette. 

The second act opened with a scene laid in the grange of a 
country estate. The generous Seigneur of the play was seated at 
table, surrounded by his loyal servitors. Before him stood a steam- 
ing tureen—a huge bowl of cabbage soup which filled the theatre 
with its plebeian but appetizing odour. From the stage box came 
a delighted exclamation. “Ah! How good it smells! How deli- 
cious! I would gladly have a portion myself.” A Queen, even 
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incognito, could not be allowed to hunger! No sooner had the 
curtain been drawn on the stage than there came a knock at the 
door of the Royal Box. “The directress presents her respectful 
greetings to Her Majesty and would Her Majesty do her the very 
great honor of tasting the player’s humble soupe-aux-choux.” 

Marie Antoinette turned and smiled. Courtesying low before 
her was a plump, black-eyed woman dressed giddily, but in the 
height of fashion. Under an enormous pile of wig, decked with 
flowers and feathers, an eager, intelligent face looked up at the 
Queen. The woman’s complexion was dazzling, an even white, 
which threw into relief the thick arch of her inky eyebrows, the 
rich curves of a sensuous mouth and the mocking angle of a slightly 
tip-tilted nose. Her voice was clear and assured, touched with the 
warm accent of the south, a voice to be remembered. No longer 
young, but still vivacious and provocative, Marguerite Brunet, 
known to history and the police as La Demoiselle de Montansier, 
sank into the folds of her silken skirt. In her hands—they were 
particularly capable and sensitive hands, her one great beauty— 
she held outstretched a bowl of cabbage soup. 

So Mlle. Montansier, the first business manager and directress 
of the European theatre makes her appearance on the scene. Her 
gesture, at once theatrical and canny, is typical of her career. The 
first woman to undertake stage management on a large scale, she 
owed her success to her quick grasp of opportunity, the boldness 
of her imagination and the unscrupulous energy with which she 
pursued her ends. 

Before La Montansier’s advent, a series of more or less able 
actresses had served the French theatre with their various talents. 
Madeleine and Armande Béjart had led the way and a band of 
talented actresses followed. For thirty years Mlle. Duclos 
had stormed through post-Racinian tragedy in all the glory 
of an enthusiastically bombastic style. Adrienne Lecouvreur had 
come and gone, leaving the memory of a touching beauty, 
simplicity and grace. Voltaire’s two great interpreters, Mlle. Du- 
mesnil and Mlle. Clairon had contributed enormously to the pres- 
tige of the French stage and the latter had inaugurated important 
reforms in costuming and technique. These and other distin- 
guished actresses had taken part in the deliberations and even in 
the direction of the Comédie Francaise and occasionally organized 
companies of their own in the provinces, but acting had been their 
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The foyer of Montansier’s famous theatre at the 
Palais Royal. The picture is from an engraving by 
Bonnet (after Binet) which is in the collection of 
the library of the Comédie Francaise. (From Le 


Théatre a Paris au XVIII Siécle by Max Aghion) 
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In interesting contrast with modern theatre construction 
is this exterior view of an 18th century Paris playhouse, 
Le Theatre du Monsieur, in the rue Feydeau. (From 
Le Théatre a Paris au XVIII Siécle, by Max Aghion) 
Below is an amusing 18th century print of the garden of 
the Palais Royal. 
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first and foremost interest. It remained for La Montansier to 
establish management as a profession for women in France—and 
to prove that acting was not the only branch of theatrical art in 
which a woman could achieve success. 

Marguerite Brunet was born at Bayonne and baptized there on 
the 19th of December 1730. Various stories are current about her 
early life, but the first authentic information we have concerning 
her is that she was living in Paris in 1748 at No. 12 rue St. Roche. 
Nominally she was under the tutelage of her aunt, a certain 
Madame Montansier, dealer in old clothes, but actually, as the 
Paris police records show, she pursued with success a profession to 
which her poverty, combined with her youth, her love of adventure 
and her lively disposition had inevitably conducted her. 

After ten years of life as a fille gallante, Marguerite decided to 
settle down to a more stable occupation. Her latest lover, a young 
nobleman named Saint-Contest, was prevailed upon to set her up in 
the business she desired. She had always loved the theatre and 
now the idea took possession of her that though she could not act— 
one or two abortive attempts had proved the point—she could and 
would manage and direct. At her instigation Monsieur de Saint- 
Contest secured a theatre for her at Nantes, where her career began 
modestly enough. Here she made her first attempts at management 
and may have acted a little with her own company, but the prov- 
inces could not satisfy her for long. In 1768 Saint-Contest 
obtained permission for her to go to Versailles, the heart and centre 
of monarchic France, and there she rented the little theatre in the 
rue Satory where she was destined some eight years later, to meet 
and welcome her Queen. 

Once established in Versailles, Mlle. Montansier went vigorously 
to work to consolidate and improve her position. She cultivated her 
worldly friends, her ex-lovers, her ducs, marquises and counts. She 
curried favor with the duc de Duras and the other Gentlemen of 
the Bedchamber whose prerogative it was to direct all theatrical 
enterprises. She paid court to the king’s mistress—the all power- 
ful Du Barry—and obtained her favor and assistance. 

Even at this early date, hampered by an inadequate equipment 
and a total lack of funds, La Montansier proved her capabilities 
as a directress by producing new plays and introducing new players, 
actors, actresses and singers destined to long and honorable careers 
on the stage. Fleury was the most distinguished of her early 
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theatrical finds and he became in time a leading light in the 
Comédie. An excellent actor, very handsome and a great favorite 
with the ladies, he was already at the age of eighteen something 
of a spark. The Mémoires which bear his name contain some 
lively anecdotes of these early days at Versailles as well as a vivid 
description of his first directress in action. 

“La Montansier was a charming woman!” he tells us. “Meri- 
dional in every sense of the term, in accent, gesture and feeling; 
she was not young when I knew her, but endowed with something 
better than youth; provocative rather than pretty; possessing a 
natural rather than a cultivated wit—she permitted herself every 
liberty of speech and was in consequence often very amusing. In 
her relations with her artists this famous directress was always 
kind; she was also just as fair as her quick temper would permit, 
but she had no sense of order. I cannot imagine when she took 
time to rest. She gave her days to her work and her amusements— 
her nights she spent gambling, a taste which amounted with her 
to a passion’’—a vice, it might be added, which she shared with 
most of her contemporaries from Marie Antoinette to Fleury 
himself! 

But while she gambled and amused herself in other ways, she 
worked steadily toward a scheme dear to her heart, the building of 
a theatre which would adequately house her increasingly distin- 
guished audience and provide a stage and appurtenances suitable 
for the plays and operas she longed to produce. After years of 
effort and four separate disappointments she finally obtained her 
object and opened her new theatre on the rue des Réservoirs with 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette in the royal box and all the 
court in attendance. This did not take place till 1777, a year or 
more after ihe episode of the cabbage soup, and two years after she 
had been granted the exclusive privilege of giving plays in Ver- 
sailles, Marly, Fontainbleau, or wherever the court might be 
established. 

Her privilege as directress of theatrical enterprises a /a suite de 
la cour was far from being a sinecure. The twelve years during 
which she held it were crowded with enterprising and novel under- 
takings. Not content with running the theatre at Versailles, at 
Fontainbleau and Marly she obtained a privilege for the north, 
and built and ran theatres in Le Havre, Caen and Rouen. During 
the summers she took her company on tours, playing in Normandy 
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and in the Loire, at Orleans, Tours, Angers and Bordeaux. Finally 
she evolved a magnificent scheme, described in a memorial 
addressed to the baron de Breteuil drawing attention to the fact 
that the Paris Opera was costing the king a subvention of 150,000 
livres a year. She proposed to pay this amount herself in 
exchange for the privilege of controlling all the theatres-in France 
—she aimed at nothing less than a national theatrical monopoly, 
and she worked out a plan which would co-ordinate all the dif- 
ferent provincial theatres without interfering with their liberty and 
independence. Her petition was not granted, more serious matters 
were then occupying the powers about the throne, but her plan still 
exists to bear witness to her enterprising imagination as well as to 
her soaring ambition. 

Meanwhile, the theatre at Versailles continued its successful 
career. The Queen was an exigent mistress and demanded variety 
as well as quality and quantity from her players. “There were 
often two performances in the same day,” Mme. Campan records. 
“Grand opera, French or Italian comedy at the usual hour, and 
then, at eleven o’clock at night, we would go back to the theatre 
to see parodies and skits in which the leading actors of the Opera 
took the most absurd parts and wore the most extraordinary and 
bizarre costumes.” 

From the beginning of her career at Versailles Mlle. Montansier 
essayed every form of theatrical enterprise. She put on Ducis’ softly 
sentimental version of Hamlet, very popular at the time, and pro- 
duced a whole repertory of tragedies old and new. When de Bel- 
loy’s Pierre le Cruel failed on its first production in Paris, she 
transferred it to her theatre and brought it out with striking suc- 
cess. Little by little the theatre on the rue des Réservoirs began 
to earn a reputation not only for the. excellence of its performances 
but for the originality of its material as well. 

In addition to her own productions, the astute directress im- 
ported special attractions from Paris—opera singers, dancers, actors 
and musicians. She brought over an entire troupe of Italian singers 
from the Haymarket in London to give grand opera at Versailles— 
the best opera company that France had yet heard. One of her 
greatest triumphs was the production of Dubuisson’s Le Ro: Théo- 
dore a Venise with music by Paisiello, a gay and tuneful operetta, 
with Mille. Lillié, that “sweet nightingale”, in the leading role. 
The Queen was enchanted, the court in raptures, all Paris rushed 
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out to Versailles to see it. “The execution of the finale of the 
second act was perfection,” the critic in the Mercure de France 
for March 3, 1787 tells us, “not only on account of the precision 
and excellence of the ensemble, but also and more especially 
because of the way the whole scene has been conceived, the con- 
tinuous movement of the actors, carried out without confusion and 
without distracting attention from the scene.” Mlle. Montansier 
was one of the first directors to understand and make use of crowd 
effects. 

If her professional occupations were arduous and distracting, her 
private life was no less hectic. Besides her necessary attendance on 
the Queen, her endless pursuit of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber 
for political influence and advancement, her duties as manager, 
play-reader, directress and mistress-in-chief of a complicated 
organization, she continued to hold her receptions in her apart- 
ments on the second floor of her theatre in the rue des Réservoirs 
and to carry on the strange and harrowing romance that ran like 
an undercurrent through her busy and distracted life. 

When Mlle. Montansier went to Nantes to begin her career in 
the theatre, she met and fell in love with a handsome young actor 
named Honoré Bourdon, known on the stage as Noeuville or 
Neuville. She evidently really loved this man, who was a second 
rate actor and something of a brute and a bully. He caused her 
endless anguish and anxiety by the violence of his temper which 
often led him into disgraceful rows. On one occasion he was 
arrested for beating up a creditor who came to him for money, on 
another he nearly killed La Montansier herself. The affair caused 
a terrible uproar, but apparently the lady forgave both infidelity 
and assault, for when he got into even more serious difficulty by 
nearly killing a man with whom he quarrelled, she rushed to his 
assistance, paid his fine and finally obtained his pardon. 

In the meanwhile public affairs at Versailles were becoming 
increasingly agitated. Bankruptcy menaced the country, famine, 
fear and discontent were abroad. In 1789 the king was forced to 
call the nation to his assistance, and in a whirl of excitement, hope, 
oratory and polemics the Estates-General gathered at Versailles for 
the first time since 1614. The astute directress of royal amusements 
watched the trend of the times and made provisions for the future. 

As early as 1785 La Montansier had had in mind a descent on 
the capital. She was at the gates of Paris and she longed to direct 
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a theatre in that seething and theatre loving capital. It was 
impossible, of course, for her to do so as the Théatre Frangais had 
a monopoly of drama and the Académie de Musique of opera and 
ballet. Three other playhouses had managed to obtain limited 
concessions and the theatres of the fairs played in spite of lawsuits 
and prohibitions, but La Montansier knew the difficulties of brav- 
ing rights of the Comédie and she therefore began negotiation for 
the little Théatre des Beaujolais for the ostensible purpose of 
founding a school for child actors and actresses. In 1788 she 
succeeded in buying the eleven arcades of the Palais Royal which 
contained the theatre as well as the apartment in which she was 
destined to spend the rest of her long life. The sum she payed 
for this property, 570,000 livres, was enormous, but La Montansier 
was a wise business woman and knew what she was doing. She had 
found a place for herself in the very heart of Paris, which was the 
heart of France itself. She could not possibly have foreseen the 
events of the next five years—no one did—but she had sensed the 
importance and growing power of the city and she established 
herself in the strategic centre of events. 

Her theatre was very small, having been built for marionettes, 
so that at first she was unable to mount her plays and operas in the 
manner she desired. In 1791, however, she was able to achieve an 
almost miraculous transformation of her scene. The theatre, greatly 
enlarged and embellished, was made to seat thirteen hundred people 
and given a stage, which though small was built for adults. Here, 
with the new liberty granted to all theatres by a decree of the 
National Assembly in January 1791, La Montansier and Neuville 
embarked on a series of varied productions. Their company was 
reinforced by actors from the Théatre Francais, their singers were 
so excellent that the Academy of Music became increasingly jealous 
and inimical. Grammont and the Sainval sisters played for them. 
Mlle. Mars, destined to become one of the most famous of French 
actresses, made her début under their direction. —The Théatre Mon- 
tansier was a great success but its directress was in constant danger. 
The storms that swept Paris and all France with war, revolution 
and sudden death, swept in and out of the theatres as well and no 
one was safe or at peace for more than an hour at a time. 

With her former royal patroness a virtual prisoner at the Tui- 
leries and, after August roth, 1792, an actual prisoner in the Tem- 
ple, La Montansier was the target of endless accusations, personal 
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libels and political intrigues. She was accused of hiding arms in 
the basement of her theatre, of forwarding royalist plots, of every 
imaginable form of incivism past, present and to come. One 
method of protecting herself, a method entirely in keeping with her 
tastes and habits, was to hold open house for all the leaders of the 
day. No sooner had she established herself in her quarters over the 
Café de Chartres than she began to receive in her salon and in the 
foyer of her theatre, all her friends and acquaintances of every 
shade of political opinion or no opinion at all. 

Without joining any party La Montansier received them all. 
But love intrigues are sometimes more dangerous than politics, as 
she was to find to her cost. One day she received a curt note from 
a certain pale and passionate gentleman whose suit for the favors 
of one of her young actresses she had inadvertently obstructed. 
“Citizeness,” the ominous missive ran, “It is said that the wit of 
France has taken refuge in your theatre, see to it that it is not used 
to mock me. And further, if I respect your pleasures—respect 
mine—I have few enough in the midst of my grave responsibili- 
ties’, signed “Robespierre.” 

The Incorruptible had spoken! La Montansier realized that it 
was time for her to make some spectacular demonstration of her 
patriotism. Closing her theatre and rallying her staff around her 
—actors, dancers, singers, musicians and mechanics to the number 
of eighty strong, La Montansier presented herself at the bar of the 
Legislative Assembly and asked that her company of volunteers be 
sent to the front. The gesture was accepted with shouts of enthu- 
siasm and a rising vote of thanks and commendation to the direc- 
tress. The actor-warriors were dispatched to barracks and then 
actually sent forward under Neuville’s command. This irascible 
bully had been a very genuine Republican from the beginning. He 
started to the wars with enthusiasm, but got no further than 
Rheims, where he was hurt by a fall from his horse. La Montan- 
sier rushed to his rescue and brought him back safely to Paris and 
to his more peaceful and appropriate avocations as actor and joint 
director of the little theatre in the Palais Royal. 

The breathless drama of the Revolution and the Terror was in 
full tide. France, in the anguish of its fear both of invasion and of 
betrayal, struck madly right and left, killing its own and attacking 
the enemy. The monarchy abolished, the September massacres 
flamed across the sky. The King and Queen were imprisoned and 
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guillotined. Led by Dumouriez, the ragged army of sans culottes 
faced the enemy and the Austrians were driven out of France. 
Belgium was liberated or captured and the Revolution triumphant. 
La Montansier watched all this with passionate interest and excite- 
ment. When Dumouriez started toward Brussels she conceived 
the project of being made directress in the suite of the conquering 
army as she had been directress in the suite of the court. She 
obtained permission, and even money, from the Convention and in 
November 1792 we find the intrepid directress established in Brus- 
sels in the Théatre de La Monnaie, teaching the recalcitrant Bel- 
gians the beauties of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity by means of 
a series of violently republican and anti-clerical plays. The defeat 
of the French forces and the desertion of Dumouriez brought her 
campaign to an abrupt end. She was forced to fly from Brussels, 
leaving her costumes, scenery and personal possessions in the hands 
of the enemy. 

La Montansier was sixty-three years old when she came back to 
Paris and took up again the direction of her theatrical enterprises 
there. Time and troubles, the dangers of the day and the ever 
present menace of the guillotine, now swinging into its busiest year, 
might have dampened the ardour of the bravest, but Marguerite 
Brunet was of another stamp. In her hardy old age she launched 
the largest enterprise she had yet undertaken and with a flourish of 
trumpets and much waving of flags she opened her own theatre in 
Paris, the Théatre National, on August 15, 1793. 

The project had, of course, been brewing for several years. 
Hampered by the smallness of her Palais Royal stage she had 
from the beginning nursed the hope of creating a really beautiful 
and adequate theatre which would be her own. In 1791, she 
bought a plot of land opposite the Bibliotheque Nationale on the 
rue de Richelieu, sometimes called the rue de la Loi on the very 
spot known today as the Place Louvois. She commissioned the 
architect Louis to build for her the finest theatre he could devise 
and this he did in an astonishingly short time. The theatre stood 
on an isolated plot, a handsome building with grilled arcades and 
ample exits and entrances on all four sides. The auditorium was 
large and elaborately decorated, illuminated by a kind of indirect 
lighting quite new in theatre architecture. Another innovation was 
the elimination of stage boxes. ‘The directors feel,” so the pros- 
pectus explains, “that in order to increase the pleasures of the 
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spectacle and the truth of theatrical representation, there should be 
a line of demarcation between the spectator and the action repre- 
sented, and that in order to have the public enjoy the performance 
to the full the actor should, as it were, be left alone with the char- 
acter he is interpreting. This consideration, so important to the 
progress as well as the magic of art, has silenced all financial con- 
siderations and for the first time a theatre has been built without 
boxes on the stage.” Behind the scenes the building was equally 
well organized. The stage was seventy-five feet deep and a hun- 
dred feet high. The scenery could be brought up from below or 
lowered from above as required. The building contained a studio 
for scene painting, as well as the usual offices and green rooms, a 
large foyer and an assembly room for balls and receptions. It cost 
in all some three million livres and was adjudged one of the finest 
theatres of its day. 

The Citoyenne Montansier’s summer repertory was chosen with 
extreme care. Voltaire was safe and certain of Moliére’s plays had 
been declared harmless. Dubuisson’s operettas, the comedies of 
Regnard and Destouches were passed by the official censors. The 
more dangerous and violent approval of the tap-durs in the audi- 
ence was enlisted by new productions, all of a violently propagan- 
dist nature. Her actors were equally patriotic. Her partner 
Neuville had been injured in the cause of freedom. Molé, whom 
she had just engaged, was the one important member of the Théatre 
Francais not arrested in September when that famous band was 
thrown into prison accompanied by the terrible threat: “The 
head of the Comédie Francaise will be guillotined and the rest 
deported.” 

La Montansier’s plays, her company, her sentiments and her 
actions seemed above suspicion, yet on November 13, 1793, Chau- 
mette denounced her before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 
astounding charge that she had built her theatre in order to set fire 
to the Bibliotheque Nationale. The motive behind her arrest was 
simple enough. Her theatre was coveted by those interested in the 
Opera, chief among them her old enemy Robespierre. After her 
imprisonment her troupe continued to act for a few months, but in 
April 1794 they were arbitrarily ejected from their theatre, and the 
Opera took possession of it, under the name of Théatre des Arts, 
the following August—a year after its inauguration. 

In the meanwhile, La Montansier was in prison and Neuville as 
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well. The latter was arrested on the incriminating charge that a 
door led from his apartment into that of the suspect, Marguerite 
Brunet. These were the days of the great Terror when there were 
few releases except by way of the scaffold. La Montansier was in 
hourly danger of death but she managed to keep alive until the 9th 
Thermidor, that joyful 27th of July 1794, which saw the downfall 
of Robespierre and his satellites and the end of the acute phase of 
the Terror. On September 16, she was released from prison, and 
arm in arm with Neuville returned to her home at Number 82 
Maison Egalité under the arcades of the ci-devant Palais Royal. 

Here she took account of stock once more, and resumed control 
of her little theatre. As in the early days of the Revolution her 
salon and foyer became a center of amusement and of politico-social 
activities. As the new-rich came into their money, as the émigrés 
floated back, and the city, weary of noble sentiments and great 
words, settled into its post-revolutionary disillusionment, the gal- 
leries of the Palais Royal came to life once again. In and out of 
the theatre, under the arcades and in the Gardens strolled a motley 
crowd of pleasure seekers, beaux and muscadin with their tight 
trousers, their flaring lapels and flapping coat tails, incroyables and 
merveilleuses in long straight dresses, high-waisted and transparent, 
on their heads deep poke bonnets denoting a modesty which had 
long ceased to be in fashion. In the lounge of La Montansier’s 
theatre two counters catered to her patrons’ tastes, one where 
lemonade and sweets could be bought, the other devoted to the 
flood of scurrilous and indecent literature for which the arcades 
of the Palais Royal were ever famous. Here in the evening came 
the rulers of the people, soldiers on leave, merchants making their 
fortune from their countries’ needs, foreigners bent on seeing the 
sights and snatching an evening’s pleasure. Lovely ladies were 
there for the asking, of all kinds and at all prices, and over it all 
La Montansier presided benignly, seeing little difference in the 
methods by which mankind amuses itself whether the Government 
in power is King or Incorruptible, Director, Consul or Dictator. 
She had entertained them all in her hospitable salon and now the 
most spectacular of all these rulers of men came for a moment 
under her roof and sat at her table. 

Only two years after the fall of Robespierre, La Montansier met, 
and, some would have us believe, nearly married the man who was 
destined to “confiscate the revolution” and restore autocratic rule 
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to France. The story is preposterous but it is not at all unlikely 
that the young man fresh from Italy and Toulon found his way 
into La Montansier’s much frequented drawing room in Barras’ 
wake, and that he sat on the dilapidated old blue damask sofa 
beside Mlle. Montansier, as so many famous men from the Comte 
d’Artois to Danton and Robespierre had done before him and 
listened with interest to her racy conversation. 

Even in her old age La Montansier was indefatigable. At sixty- 
nine she married Neuville who died four years later during the 
winter that she was thrown into prison for the unsettled debts of 
the Théatre National which was no longer hers. In 1810 when she 
was eighty years old, having through all these years retained 
interests in various theatrical enterprises, she once more took over 
the active direction of her little Palais Royal theatre now called the 
Jeux-Forains. There she gave fairy scenes, vaudeville, ballets and 
pantomimes with the marionettes of the old Théatre des Beaujolais, 
which she had kept stored away in the attic ever since she had 
evicted them in 1789. 

After a last spurt of energy in the winter of 1812, she closed her 
theatre for good and nothing more is heard in the theatrical world 
of the little old woman whom Paul de Kock saw trotting across the 
Palais Royal gardens—‘“So old, so decrepit, so lined and shrunken, 
and in addition so grotesquely clothed, that I thought her the fairy 
Carabosse herself.” She died on July 13, 1820 at the ripe age of 
ninety. The last glimpse we have of her before her death, is at a 
reception given by the actor Brunet. “Her spicy reminiscences, her 
gay and witty conversation held everyone enthralled,” a fellow 
guest tells us. “Old as she was she dominated the salon and made 
herself the focus of interest and attention.” And so we leave her— 
this first of women-managers surrounded by her friends and 
admirers and still holding centre stage in spite of time and tide. 
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The Intimate Theatre 
“Theaire Number Fourteen” 


HEATRE Number 14 is a small intimate theatre with the audi- 
ence seated in a circle around all sides of the stage. 


STAGE: The stage, designed on the same principle as a European circus 
or a boxing ring, is circular and in the centre of the building. Separating 
the stage from the auditorium are steps which form an apron and an 
approach to the stage for actors. Scenery would be restricted to what is 
commonly termed properties, that is, objects such as furniture. 

Under the auditorium on the ground floor are the dressing rooms, each 
with a shower and outside window. These rooms radiate from a passage 
around the stairs leading to the assembly room and the stage. 


BASEMENT: The basement contains storage space for scenery and prop- 
erties. All scene changes are made in the basement. The scenery is set on 
two movable stages which are raised and lowered by hydraulic power. In 
their elevated position at the auditorium level they form the acting stage 
floor. One stage is being set while the other is being “‘played”; the sub- 
stitution, which takes a few seconds, is made behind a curtain of light 
or a moment’s blackout. The stage when lowered descends into a shallow 
pit which brings its floor level with the basement floor. The stage is carried 
from its original position to one side—a distance equal to its diameter— 
on tracks. <The second stage, already set for the next scene, is automati- 
cally rolled into position and raised to the auditorium level. 


* 





























LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


The Intimate Theatre 


AuDITORIUM: The auditorium has a capacity of eight hundred people. 
It is circular, surrounding the stage, has no balcony, and is only six rows 
deep. It is cut by eight transverse aisles, but each tier of seats becomes an 
aisle by reason of the wide interval—four and one-half feet—between 
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one chair back and the next. By this arrangement each seat has plenty of 
leg room and also commands an excellent view of the entire stage. Be- 
cause each seat is equally ‘‘the best in the house” the revenue from these 
800 seats (all at the top price) is equal to that from twice the number 
at the usual sliding scale. 

Surrounding the auditorium is a broad promenade with windows. Pro- 
jecting from the promenade is an upstairs lounge, to either side of which 
are retiring rooms. An outdoor terrace is cantilevered above. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES: These are on the ground floor and consist 
at the front of entrance foyer, box offices, manager’s office, producer’s 
offices. At the rear of the building are the green room, director’s office, 
stage manager’s office, stage door entrance, waiting room, and freight 
elevator entrance. 


GENERAL NOTES ON BUILDING: Surrounding the dome that spans both 
stage and auditorium are two concentric light galleries with locations 
for lamps at many angles. All lamp positions are invisible to the audience 
as seated during the performance. Inside the railing in front of the first 
row of seats is a circular row of lamps for throwing light upward (as foot- 
lights do on a proscenium stage). All lights are controlled from a single 
switchboard. The overall diameter of the auditorium, including the 
promenade, is 132 feet, and of the circular stage 30 feet. The longitudinal 
axis of the theatre is 300 feet. From the stage floor to the peak of the 
dome aboye is 65 feet. The basement is 25 feet below the ground level. 


The Repertory Theatre 


A Development of “Theatre Number Six” 


SELF contained group for a repertory organization, consisting of 
a central tower from which radiate one large and one small theatre, 
a cabaret and roof garden, and a theatre for children. 


THe LARGE AND SMALL THEATRES: The large and small theatres 
have the same plan with the exception that the large theatre seats 
1,700 and the small, 600 people. The main axis of the stage and audi- 
torium is along the diagonal of the square represented by the ground plan; 
thus getting a deeper stage and increasing the seating area. 

Wide aisles between the rows of seats eliminate the necessity of trans- 
verse aisles. By this arrangement every seat has direct access to an exit, 
has plenty of leg room and commands an excellent view of the entire 
stage, none being too distant to be desirable, nor too high up or low 
down. The absence of balconies and the increase in the number of aisles 
with the direction of their discharge gently downward eliminate the 
greatest source of danger from panic in case of fire. 

There are no footlights, no visible orchestra pit, no proscenium arch. A 
flight of steps across the entire front of the stage and two side jambs, that 
lose themselves in the curve of the ceiling, alone divide the stage from the 
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auditorium. The only curtain is a heavy one of steel on the ceiling of the 
basement, which cuts it off from the auditorium, and which would only be 
used in an emergency. 

There are two movable stage platforms which are raised and lowered 
to the basement by hydraulic power; in their final positions at the proper 
level, they constitute the stage floor. The two stage platforms make it pos- 
sible for one scene to be set in the basement while another is being 
‘“played”’, the substitution being effected during twenty seconds of darkness 
or behind a curtain of light. 





wh OF OP PLAN 


A Plan for the Repertory Theatre 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE: The Children’s Theatre is a small pro- 
scenium type theatre seating 200 children on the main floor and 60 
adults on a balcony. The length is 84 feet and the width is 56 feet. 

The stage has a second stage above it for marionette shows. The 
theatre is rectangular in shape with two side aisles. Above the auditorium 
is a rehearsal room. On the roof are terraces for outdoor dance and 
gymnasium rehearsals. 


THE CABARET: The cabaret has a dining capacity of 250 people. The 
main axis of the entrance, dance floor, and orchestra is on the diagonal of 
the square represented by the ground plan of the building. The main dining 
room is two stories high with a balcony around the second floor. The 
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kitchen and pantries are in the basement with service elevators to the 
balcony level. 

Directly across from the entrance is a circular orchestra pit sunk be- 
low the level of the dance floor. From this the dance floor radiates. 
Behind the orchestra pit is an elevated stage with steps on either side lead- 
ing down to the dance floor. A movable screen regulates the depth of 
the stage. 

On either side of the entrance lobby are retiring rooms and pantries. 


THE RooFr GARDEN: The roof garden is rectangular in plan, with four 
terraces and a circular orchestra space. Stairs and an elevator rise from 
the lobby to the balcony and roof gardens. 


GENERAL NOTES ON BUILDING: The orchestra pits in the large and small 
theatres occupy the space between the foyer and the stage on the ground 
level. This pit is entirely invisible to the audience, the sound reaching the 
auditorium through perforations in the risers of the continuous flight of 
steps which form the apron to the stage. This room is large enough to 
accommodate an orchestra of sixty musicians; the conductor commands a 
view of the entire stage through a periscope. 

A single dome spans the stage and the auditorium, forming a vast cyclo- 
rama including both walls and ceiling and clearing the stage space of the 
usual wilderness of ropes, drops and borders. 

The major part of the space underneath the auditorium is occupied by 
a broad .quadrant-shaped foyer, forming an ample promenade, from 
either side of which broad stairways lead to the auditorium. 

The basement under the ground floor is storage and shifting space for 
scenery. 

On the roof is space for open air rehearsals, directly adjacent to the in- 
terior rehearsal rooms. 

Light galleries surround the dome and are controlled from one switch- 
board. This control is located above and behind the heads of the specta- 
tors and concealed from them, the projectors being on disappearing car- 
riages, hidden by a parapet save when in actual use. 

The depth of the stage of the large theatre is 52 feet. The depth of 
the auditorium is 100 feet, and the spread of the auditorium including 
the side aisles is 236 feet. The height of the dome above the auditorium 
floor level is 96 feet. 

The depth of the stage of the small theatre is 24 feet. The depth of 
the auditorium is 64 feet, and the spread of the auditorium including the 
side aisles is 144 feet. The height of the dome above the auditorium floor 
level is 64 feet. 


THE CENTRAL Tower: The Central Tower is composed of over 
one hundred large dressing rooms each having outside windows and 
showers, rehearsal rooms, workshops, and offices. The tower is nineteen 
stories high, the two top stories being devoted to water tanks. Its position 
is equally adjacent and convenient to all the theatres. The average space 
of each tower floor is 2,848 square feet. 
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Water Pageant Theatre 


N open air theatre for water pageants built on a group of anchored 
barges in a lake, with the stage separated from the auditorium 
and entirely surrounded by water. 


AUDITORIUM: The auditorium seats two thousand people. There is 
additional area for 500 canoes (these are the choice seats) bringing the 
total capacity to 3,500 people. Three main aisles divide the audi- 
torium into five main sections. In addition there are outside aisles and 
a promenade at the back of each section. The two side sections rise from 
four feet to thirteen feet above the water level; the two center sections 
rise from four feet to twenty-two feet above the water level. In the rear 
of each section are wide flights of stairs leading down to the landing docks. 
To the sides and rear of the auditorium radiate piers supplying dock 
facilities for seven hundred and sixty-eight small boats simultaneously. 
At the intermediate level, underneath the rear of the auditorium, are the 
lounges and toilets for men and women. 


CANAL: Separating the auditorium from the stage is a canal sixty-four 
feet wide, a portion of which is roped off for five hundred canoes from 
which the occupants can watch the pageant without landing. At either 
end of this canal are trafic towers to control the movements of canoes. 


STAGE: The stage consists of a series of platforms connected by stairs 
and underneath passages. Starting at eight inches above the water these 
platforms build up like a pyramid to the height of thirty-six feet above the 
water. On them are towers and walls serving as the background for the 
stage and eliminating the necessity of scenery. Surrounding the acting 
area of the stage are water passages, so that boats may take part in the 
pageants. 

The irregular shape of the stage together with its numerous levels adds 
a great plasticity to stage direction and variety in ensemble movement. 


UNDER STAGE: Underneath the high portion of the stage are three 
floors or dressing rooms for actors. These include sixteen single dress- 
ing rooms for principals with a bath for every two, six dressing rooms 
each accommodating thirty-six supers, with toilets and showers adjoin- 
ing, and four assembling areas for the ensemble. Also under the stage are 
property rooms and an office. 


GENERAL NOTES ON BUILDING: The structure is planned to be built 
on a series of barges that may be locked together in varying combinations 
that may be changed as desired, and anchored in a lagoon. 

The stage is illumjmated from flood lights situated to the rear of 
the auditorium and from side lights concealed on the stage group of 
towers. Auditorium aisles would be illuminated with lights on the ends 
of seats on each row. General illumination for the auditorium would be 
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from flood lights located both to the rear of the auditorium and on the 
stage, these latter serving as a “blinder” and replacing a curtain. 

The entire water pageant theatre with its docks and canals is 468 feet 
long on the longitudinal axis and 632 feet wide at its widest point. The 
auditorium itself is 112 feet deep at the center and 204 feet wide at its 
greatest spread. From the point of the apron of the stage to the rear of 
the stage towers is 172 feet; and from wall to wall the stage is 161 feet 
wide. The towers at the back of the stage are 80 feet high. The average 
width of the canal dividing the acting area of the stage from the audi- 
torium first row is 16 feet. 


The Temple of Music 


N auditorium for audiences of various sizes, that may be inclosed 
or open air, with a tower for carillons, rehearsal rooms, studios, 


offices and dressing rooms. 


AUDITORIUM: The auditorium has a seating capacity of 10,200 per- 
sons on its single floor level and is capable of seating an orchestra of 200 
pieces and a chorus of 600. It is built in four sectional units. Each 
section is inciosed by its own dome so designed that it can roll back on 
itself, thus making an open air building. Movable partitions and portieres 
close off the various portions of the auditorium reducing the size of the 
audience by degrees down to as low as 1,200 people. 

Each section of the auditorium has its own entrance foyer, box office 
and lounge. These entrance foyers are at the middle point in the rake 
of the auditorium floor; and open out on a wide common terrace. ‘The 
lounge rooms are circular and are sunk slightly below the level of the 


entrances. 
THE STAGE: The stage is a semi-circle and is inclosed by a half dome. 


GENERAL Notes: In addition to the entrance terraces there are two 
marquees that serve as exterior promenades projecting from the audi- 
torium at two different levels. 

The first two floors of the tower, those of the star-point design, house 
the rehearsal rooms. The center tower houses the carillons, while the 
rest of the tower space is devoted to offices, dressing rooms and studios. 
The basement under the auditorium is an entrance and parking space for 
1,720 automobiles. There are two double lanes of incoming traffic, one 
double lane of outgoing traffic, and two single lanes of outgoing traffic. In 
this way there is a continuous stream of traffic circulating about each of the 
four entrances, making it possible for one hundred cars to unload per 
minute. In addition each of the three points of the tower at the water 
level forms a landing dock for those arriving by water. 

The diameter of the semi-circular stage is 160 feet. The longitudinal 
axis of each of the four lobes of the orchestra is 288 feet. The diameter 
of each of the four circular lounges is 63 feet. The main entrance is 72 
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feet wide. The first marquee is 56 feet wide and the second 24 feet wide. 
The tower is 256 feet high. From the stage floor to the half dome above 
is 63 feet. The vaulted roof rises 120 feet above the water level. 


Open Air Cabaret 
Development of “Theatre Number Eighty” 


T several positions in the Exhibition Grounds, large restaurant areas 

must be located to handle the immense crowd, all of whom will want 

to eat at approximately the same hours. This plan is for a large open 
air cabaret that seats 2,500 people—an American “beer garden” 


MAIN BUILDING: The main entrance is a three-story building contain- 
ing: lounges for men and women, offices, dressing rooms for entertainers, 
rooms for electricians and mechanics, kitchens and pantries. 


STAGE: Directly in front of the building is a small quadrant shaped 
stage from which runs a continuous platform five feet wide, and at an 
average height of four feet above the ground floor level, in the form of 
two interlacing squares. The sides of this platform are walled up and it 
forms the stage “‘apron.”” The performers, that is, singers, jugglers, acro- 
bats, monologists, chorus, or band, enter from the stage quadrangle and 
meander around the “‘apron”’ platform, bringing their entertainment into 
intimate contact with the audience at the tables. The platforms are so 
designed that a singer on one platform does not interfere with a story-teller 
on another. Like a circus, there is a continual flow of entertainment. 


WailrTer’s PAssAGE: Underneath this apron is a runway for waiters, with 
three sub-pantries at intersectional points. Ramps lead to the under pas- 
sageway from the floor level of the cabaret. T he sinking of the runways 
for waiters below the level of the ground keeps the waiters from obstruct- 
ing the view of those watching the entertainment, and keeps food and 
dishes out of sight most of the time. Waiters may pass one another within 
the runways. 
DininG Facilities: The chairs and tables are placed around and 
in between the platforms. The height of the platform from the ground is 
great enough so that all entertainers can easily be seen from the furthest 
seats in the cabaret. The furthest point any diner is removed from the 
apron stage is a depth of five tables or the equivalent of 12 rows in a 
theatre. 


ENTRANCES: Surrounding the whole cabaret are steps, with entrances 
at the four main axes. The entrance gates are high grills made of Neon 
tubes supported on duraluminum frames. 


GENERAL NoTes ON BUILDING: The open air cabaret covers a 
plot of ground approximately 400 feet square. Of this area 7,000 square 
feet are taken up by the entrance building, and 65,000 square feet are given 
over to chairs and tables. 
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Divine Comedy Theatre 
Theatre Number “One Forty-Seven” 


THEATRE designed for the purpose of housing adequately Nor- 
_man Bel Geddes’ project for staging Dante’s Divine Comedy, which 
the Chicago World’s Fair has announced as an intended production. 


AUDITORIUM: The auditorium has a capacity of five thousand people. 
Like a Greek theatre, its plan is a half circle facing the stage without 
balconies or galleries. No proscenium or curtain divides the auditorium 
from the stage. A great dome spans the stage and part of the auditorium; 
the remaining part of the auditorium is covered by a ceiling that curves 
down into the exterior walls. The absence of balconies and galleries per- 
mits a steeper ramp so that each spectator can easily see over the head of 
the person in front of him. 


ACTING STAGE: The stage, planned from the standpoint of the In- 
ferno, Purgatory, and Paradise episodes, is the only scenery required—all 
variations being achieved by lighting. In general the stage is circular in 
form and is composed almost entirely of steps. Its center is a pit, the 
slope of which rises on the far side to a height of sixty feet. The near 
side of the slope terminates in a ledge only one-fourth as high which steps 
down toward the audience in a series of terraces until it reaches the level 
of the bottom of the pit, where it terminates in a valley running halfway 


around the circle. Separating this valley from the audience is a wall seven 
feet high. 


UNDERSTAGE: Passageways and stairways under the stage connect the 
dressing rooms with the pit, towers and other portions of the stage. Part of 
the space under the rear portion of the stage is taken up by dressing rooms 
occupying four floors and connecting the under structure of the tall and 
short towers on each side. Men’s rooms are on one side and women’s 
on the other. 

Five assembly rooms, each with a capacity of two hundred actors, are 
located at different positions connecting directly with the various entrances 
to the stage. 

Large rooms for the accommodation of properties and costumes adjoin 
the assembly rooms. 

The remaining space under the stage is taken up by three sound 
chambers and their supplementary rooms. These chambers are for the 
purpose of making various abstract sounds, magnifying or multiplying 
them to a desired intensity and then releasing them through one or all 
of nine tubes. One tube terminates at the top of each tower, another at 
the bottom of the pit, others below the seats at either side of the audi- 
torium in the rear and directly overhead in the center of the auditorium. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES AND PusLic LouNGEs: These comprise the 
entrance on the first level, the promenade on the second level, and the 
open air terrace on the third level. 

The ground floor of the auditorium is taken up with the entrance foyer, 
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box offices, waiting room, retiring rooms, hospital. Leading from 
the entrance to the second and third levels are two wide stairways and 
four wide escalators. There are four additional exterior stair exits on each 
side of the auditorium. 

A wide promenade with long glass windows opening out on a canti- 
levered terrace that also forms the porte-cochére comprises most of the 





















































LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


The Divine Comedy Theatre 


second level. In addition there are buffets and lounge rooms for men and 
women. On this level are the entrances to the first two tiers of seats. 

The third level has a narrower promenade and entrances to the last two 
tiers of seats. The roof of the terrace below forms an open air terrace for 
this level. 


GENERAL NOTEs ON BUILDING: Galleries for lamps and electricians are 
concealed in the ceiling dome, and light pits behind the stage. All the 
lighting is controlled from a single switchboard. 

The framing of the dome and ceiling of the auditorium is exposed on the 
exterior as part of the architectural design, thus eliminating the usual 
“covering” and thereby lessening the cost of the structure. 

The distance from the front of the stage to the back of the auditorium 
is 144 feet and the spread of the auditorium at its widest point is 376 
feet. The diameter of the stage is 125 feet. From the floor of the first 
row in the auditorium to the ceiling measures 104 feet; whereas the top 
of the dome is 140 feet above the stage floor level at the center of the 
pit. The five large assembly rooms for the chorus are each approxi- 
mately 24 by 28 feet. The entrance foyer is 52 feet wide and 312 feet 
long. The promenade above the entrance foyer is the same width, but 
the addition of a buffet at either end increases the length to 383 feet. 
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“FIERCE AND LUXURIOUS 
DOLORES” 


By M. WILLSON DISHER 


N THE dim light of his shop in Charing Cross Road, my 
bookseller brought out a scrapbook concerning Adah Isaacs 
Menken. “Collected,” I thought as I saw her charms either 

heavily enveloped in crinolines for private life or notoriously half- 
naked for the stage, “by somebody almost as infatuated with her 
as I am.” If ever your heart has stirred because of some ancient 
portrait, you may understand what I felt while looking at these 
photographs. Or perhaps yourself is aware of the magic of the 
Menken. “Fierce and luxurious Dolores, sleepless and deadly,” 
as Swinburne called her. 


Menken’s mother, who lived in New Orleans, was of Spanish 
stock; she married an Irishman (James McCord) from London. 
It is the elder Miss McCord, born in the June of 1835, who became 
Menken. We may skip some of the details of her career, but three 
early influences must be noted: first, the “literary” education pro- 
vided by a step-father; next, the necessity (through his death) of 
earning her living at an early age as a dancer; and then, after she 
had spent a few terms as a teacher of French at a ladies’ seminary, 
her engagement in a circus where she learned how to ride for show. 

She took her first husband at seventeen, and there was a divorce. 
At twenty-one she married her Jewish singing-master, Alexander 
Isaacs Menken, and adopted the Hebrew faith for life. But though 
willing to renounce her former religion for his sake, she drew the 
line at giving up cigarettes: so, pending another divorce, she be- 
came an actress—specializing in breeches parts. She spent some 
time as model for a sculptor and that upset her imaginative balance 
still further. Yet at twenty-four she threw art to the winds— 
unless she saw Apollo Belvedere in the form of a prize-fighter— 
and became the wife of Heenan, the Benicia Boy. That marriage 
began in the spring of 1859 and ended in the autumn. The next 
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spring she was murdering Lady Teazle in New York whose play- 
goers were not nearly so considerate toward her as those of the 
South had been. From the June of 1861, in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and New York, Menken was at last acting a part which 
she could act. Her success was so great that all her biographers 
are apparently unaware that a Civil War was in progress. 

What was the enthralling play? Nothing more than the frowsy 
old melodrama made out of Byron’s Mazeppa, with a twist of plot 
to escape any breach of the seventh commandment. For thirty 
years audiences in London and New York had heard the Tartar 
captive at a Polish court make love to the Castellan’s daughter and 
seen him bound, as punishment, to the back of the wild horse which 
carried him back to father. For thirty years audiences had yawned 
over its half-hours with the best sentiments, and been only mildly 
startled by the final battle and Bengal lights. But for thirty years 
they had seen merely male Mazeppas. Menken’s great contribu- 
tion to theatrical history was the effrontery of presenting herself as 
the first female Mazeppa—prepared not only to be bound to the 
wild horse but to be “stripped” beforehand. While thousands were 
dying in the daily conflicts of the Civil War, while Menken her- 
self was divorcing Heenan and marrying a professional humorist 
to see how far his sense of humour would carry him in private 
life, the wild horse of Tartary carried her right across America 
from Broadway to the gold-rush townships of California. 

But as there were now second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and sev- 
eral more female Mazeppas, Menken decided to go where she 
would be not only the first, but the only female Mazeppa. On 
April 22nd, 1864, she sailed from ’Frisco in a fast clipper for 
England, as both pilgrim and conqueror. But when she went to 
the offices of London theatre managers known to New York, she 
found that one and all had made up their minds that Mazeppa was 
a worn-out rag which the theatres had flung to the tenting circus. 

Menken sat alone in her hotel contemplating the great gulf fixed 
between. herself and the famous of London, until she had a visitor. 
His name, she read on the card, was E. T. Smith. But it meant 
nothing to her. 


Edward Tyrrel Smith was undoubtedly the English Barnum, 
however mute and inglorious he may seem now. There never was 
a showman so full of unrelated ideas. Though an admiral’s son, 
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he began life as a red waistcoated Bow Street runner. Then he 
became a publican in Red Lion Street, Holborn. When Mrs. 
Bloomer gave to the world a garment whose name delighted the 
delicate ears of her day and shocks (for some obscurely Freudian 
reason) the indelicate ears of ours, he made the barmaids of his 
tavern wear it. This so attracted custom that he amassed funds 
enough to finance a bonnet-shop at Brighton, a song-and-supper 
room in the Strand, a restaurant in the vaults of the Royal 
Exchange, and a host of pleasure resorts, ranging from opera at 
Her Majesty’s to orgies at Cremorne. At the sale of any kind 
of opera house, theatre, music-hall or circus, he would make the 
highest bid, flourish a £1,000 banknote to show means, and trust to 
luck to raise funds afterwards. That £1,000 banknote, which he 
always carried in his pocket, was hired from a money-lender at 
the rate of £1 a day. His friends all believed it was spurious. 
One of them at a luncheon held out another £1,000 note. Smith 
took it, rolled it into a ball, dropped it into a spoonful of soup 
and swallowed it. 

There was a time when he had been genuinely impressed. This 
happened when Sayers and Heenan met one chilly April morning 
in 1860. That fight had moved him to the soul, and he was now 
ready to plead the cause of the Benicia Boy before the wife to 
whom the prizefighter wished to be reconciled. However, it was 
not Adah Isaacs Menken who listened, but Edward Tyrrel Smith. 
She unpacked the costume of the first female Mazeppa, and he 
arranged for her to appear at Astley’s, the old circus-theatre on the 
south side of Westminster Bridge. Protests were made against 
importing the American “naked drama”, which was what he had 
counted on. But Menken was already primed. “I have long been 
a student of sculpture,” the former artist’s model declared, ‘and 
my attitudes, selected from the works of Canova, present a classi- 
cality which has invariably been recognized by the foremost 


of American critics.” 


In majestically quilted crinoline and sweeping hat she drove 
through the town in a landau and pair adorned with sleigh bells. 
Her short black hair, curled close to her head, her dark eyebrows 
and dark eyes had the right touch of “foreignness”’ necessary to the 
happiness of playgoers in the ’sixties. There was firmness in the 
straight line of her small mouth, and in the carriage of her head. 
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There was, however, a hint of the retroussée in her nose, and 
her cheeks had fulness enough to justify the word plump. She 
brought with her the spirit of emancipated womanhood. That is 
to say, she could not, no matter what might be said of her be- 
haviour, be dismissed as a frail beauty of the footlights. She had 
“views.” She did not believe that marriage was good for woman— 
“Somehow, they all sink into nonentities after this epoch in their 
existence.” Good wives, she said, were rarely clever, and clever 
women rarely good. What shocked the public far more was what 
had shocked poor Alexander Isaacs Menken. She was always 
smoking. At Astley’s an attendant followed her with a tray to 
capture cigarette ends. 

Yet life in the ’sixties, when she first came to London, was very 
much more “modern” than it is now. If you still believe that the 
Mid-Victorians were all prunes and prisms, try to get hold of a 
copy of “London in the Sixties,” by One of the Old Brigade, a 
little masterpiece which may cost you as much as sixpence or a 
shilling second-hand. When your stomach has been thoroughly 
upset by reading of such merry pranks as the release of sewer 
rats in a ball-room or a window party at a public hanging, just try 
to imagine what chance anyone stood of shocking a society as 
degraded as theirs. But Adah Isaacs Menken managed it—though 
her performances on the stage were not the main cause. 


Astley’s doors opened on October 3, 1864, to admit a vast press 
of spectators. So well had Smith done his work that there was 
an outbreak of applause at her first appearance, dressed as the 
Tartar captive, disguised as the page of the Polish Castellan. 
After declaiming each line with plenty of foreign accent, she 
struck a pose “as if with the view of satisfying an audience of 
photographers.” But in the scene where Mazeppa marched into 
the apartments of the Count Palatine to fight him for the love of 
Olinska, the Castellan’s daughter, Menken dropped her attitudiniz- 
ing and fought with “wonderful vigour and spirit” until the would- 
be bridegroom was overcome. 

Here the audience held its breath in exquisite anticipation. The 
Castellan was about to wreak his vengeance by ordering “the 
punishment inflicted on rebel slaves.” First Mazeppa must be 
stripped. This was the great moment of the play. Menken re- 
tained, of course, the tight fleshings which had been properly worn 
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by previous Mazeppas in this situation, but instead of the usual 
dark brown “half-body”, she had loose folds of white linen which 
descended only slightly towards the knee, and left “the upper 
limb exposed”. Some spectators might murmur: “Not the sort of 
thing one would care one’s sister to see,’ but others had been edu- 
cated by Smith into thinking not of their sisters but of the ladies 
of ballet or burlesque. Only a very small minority were bold 
enough to observe that the Mazeppa on Astley’s stage was better 
clothed than those of the hoardings. Even the female portion of 
the audience, which was as enthusiastic in its applause as the mas- 
culine, breathlessly watched the binding with many a thong of hero 
to horse. All, shuddering, beheld the pair rush over the raking 
platforms, followed by the heads of wolves with movable jaws. 
The curtain fell amid a storm of cheers and Menken was twice 
led forward by Smith. In the next act she posed to represent 
Mazeppa’s gradual awakening, amid a snow clad landscape, from 
the recollections of his fearful ride to the comprehension of his 
rescue by the Tartars of his father, the Abder Khan. On the 
abdication of the Abder Khan in Mazeppa’s favour, she bestrode 
the wild horse in masculine fashion, and after marshalling her 
troops—Astley,s stud of forty horses and company of two hundred 
performers—she responded to a clamorous recall by waving her 
acknowledgments from the saddle. 

Menken had, to borrow the thunder of Smith’s rhetoric, “en- 
chained the Old World” as she had “astonished and enthralled 
the New.” Each night the house was packed. During the first 
month of the run, Dickens was unable to find a seat. He had left 
his office on one of his strolls to cool “a boiling head” and was 
drawn to Astley’s. “Standing room only” was the answer at the 
box-office. Dickens asked for a box. The clerk, recognizing him, 
said there was not one to be had but he could have a seat in 
Mr. Smith’s box. Dickens preferred to walk away. Menken 
heard of it with a pang of disappointment. She at once wrote the 
great man a lengthy letter of apology. The answer was not genial 
enough to enable her to make offers of friendship, and there is no 
evidence for the gossip which links his name with hers. 

She played at Astley’s for ten weeks. When Mazeppa had to 
make way for another pantomime, she went to Paris and was taken 
to see Dumas in his rooms in the Rue Saint Honoré. We know 


she was delighted with his large face and great mop of hair, and 
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not repelled by the darkness of skin which he had inherited from 
his grandmother, a West Indian Negress. This much is proved 
by the two photographs they had taken together. In one Dumas 
is fully dressed. In the other—a second pose at the same sitting— 
he has had to take off his frock coat, waistcoat and tie so that 
Menken may place her head close to his heart while composing 
herself into a state of dreamily soulful content. Since the first was 
not compromising enough, the second had to be taken so that she 
might possess a souvenir of her conquest. Then she sent the nega- 
‘tives to a firm which supplied the public with portraits of celebri- 
ties, and copies were sold in the streets. Though his friends were 
scandalized Dumas raised no objections to Menken’s idea of con- 
ducting their little romance as though it were an advertising cam- 
paign. They enjoyed the wild, careless life he had led ever since 
he “let fall the pen to take up the frying-pan.” But he was not 
much disturbed when the time came for Menken’s departure. Why 
she left him I cannot say, but it is not difficult to guess. Pos- 
sibly their romance ended in a scrimmage, threats of bloodshed, 
drawn knives, yells and screams—possibly not. 


Anyhow Menken’s first intimacy with the great ended, and she 
went back to San Francisco in the spring of 1865 to perform in a 
circus for a while. Early that summer her “matchless inspired 
realization of Byron’s sublime ideal” was again beheld at Astley’s. 
It had altered somewhat. Critics the year before had described 
her as slim. Now they argued whether she padded. One of the 
“supers” who lifted her on to the horse, gripped her by the leg 
to supply evidence. Though she boxed his ears, he returned good 
for evil by testifying that all of her was real. At Christmas she 
returned to New York, and in the summer of 1866, married James 
Paul Barclay, an outside broker on Wall Street. Their home on 
Seventh Avenue was named (in honour of Dickens) Bleak House. 
It proved so for him. After his fortune had been squandered, he 
left her, and was found dead in Philadelphia without a cent. She 
returned to England to play Mazeppa in Liverpool and London, 
and at the end of the year went to France where kings and princes 
were among her admirers in the theatre. 

Back in London in ’67, she held a salon at her hotel where 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti visited her. She was interested in him, but 
far more interested to find that he was the friend of the author of 
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Dolores, which was then firing the imagination of undergraduates 
and other morally rebellious souls. On reading its invitation to 
an imaginary lady to “come down and redeem us from virtue”, 
she appointed herself Swinburne’s Galatea. She asked Rossetti to 
describe him, and was told to see him herself. She purposed to 
visit his rooms at 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, uninvited. 
In bantering mood Rossetti commented that he supposed she 
would stay. After he had challenged her to do so and they had 
laid a wager of £10 over the deed, she set out for Dorset Street 
at once. 

This, I suppose, deserves to rank as the most surprising moment 
in a very surprising life. If we accept the general opinion that 
Swinburne’s experience of “lips intertwisted and bitten till the 
foam has the savour of blood” and “hair loosened and soiled in 
mid-orgies with kisses and wine” was as phantasmagoric as these 
phrases suggest, then we may understand his alarm that evening. 
On opening the door, he found himself confronted by overwhelm- 
ing masses of velvet and lace that relentlessly advanced upon him. 
In language of the kind then described as “Zolaesque” she plainly 
said she had come to stay till morning. She did stay. Yet the £10 
Rossetti sent her was returned. 

She told Swinburne that her name was Dolores and he was 
ecstatic though (considering that she had never used it before) he 
had only her word for it. They were quite happy, until provin- 
cial engagements took her away. On her return in December, he 
did not hurry to see her. “Let me know, as soon as may be, if 
you see Dolores before I do,” he wrote (on December g, 1867) 
to a friend. “Tell her with my love that I would not show myself 
sick and disfigured in her eyes. I was spilt last week out of a 
hansom and my nose and forehead cut to rags—was seedy for four 
days and hideous.” In the January of 1868 he was worried with 
“influenza, lovemaking, rather unwholesome things such as business, 
money, et cetera.” When he recovered, he was led to the photogra- 
phers. Though not persuaded, like Dumas, to part with his frock- 
coat, he posed with Menken, gazing into her eyes while holding her 
hand, in the “you and I together, Love” style, strongly recommended 
to engaged couples. As she sat down while he stood, he was able to 
tower above her by at least three or four inches and thus any un- 
fortunate suggestion of the female dominating the male, was avoided. 
“Both come out very well,” was Swinburne’s comment. Menken 
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was also pleased. She sent the negative to the firm of distributors 
in Paris, and pictures of herself with Swinburne, like those of her- 
self with Dumas, were sold in the streets. Swinburne heard of it. . 
He also heard that copies of Dolorida, a sonnet he had written 
for her in French, were being circulated. There was “a great row”. 

Swinburne was now in his prime, not having reached the middle 
of his long life, while his Dolores, though of about the same age, 
was nearing the end of hers. One of the Mid-Victorian humorists 
has described how, at this time, he called on her one day at noon, 
and found her, in a venerable morning robe, breakfasting on a red 
herring. “She looked,” he says, “rather sallow by daylight, but 
was most kind and courteous, still extremely taciturn.” Sallow 
looks were but to be expected, for she was suffering from an abscess 
under the left side which, undiagnosed almost to her death, began 
to form from the time she first rode the untamed steed before 
London’s amazed stare. And taciturnity would not be unnatural 
in a lively creature afflicted with dull, spiritless lovers. “Friends”, 
she wrote, “fly from me, only to fill my being with the painful 
remembrance of their lost love for me—even me! Once the blessed 
and chosen!” The next line of that letter may give the complaint 
a humorous twist by describing herself as “a royal tigress waiting 
in her lovely jungle the coming of the king of forests. Brown 
gaiters not excluded.” But she would have been less than human 
not to have suffered from the egoism of literary lovers. “Yours, 
through all stages of local degradations,” she signed herself, and 
the phrase seems to have meaning when you think of this citizen 
of the world playing Mazeppa in provincial theatres while her 
strength was failing. When she appeared on the stage of Sadler’s 
Wells on May 11, 1868, it was for the last time. 


She had been at great pains to have a collection of her poems, 
entitled Infelicia published. She waited with impatience, during 
the slow stages of the printing, correcting proofs and finding fault 
with the frontispiece. ‘‘Perhaps,” she wrote, “I am a little vain— 
all women are—but the picture is certainly not beautiful. I have 
portraits that I think beautiful, I dare say they are not like me, 
but I posed for them.” Still there were delays and her illness was 
growing acute. She went to Paris, hoping to make another public 
appearance, but at the second rehearsal she was unable to stand. 
She could not eat, and all she could drink was iced water. After 
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struggling from her bed, she travelled to a village a few miles 
from Paris, but the effort overcame her. She was brought back, 
and on August 10, 1868, at the age of 33, she died. They buried 
her in Pére la Chaise, but the next year the Rothschild family 
had her body removed to Mont Parnasse and on her tombstone 
cut the words “Thou knowest.” 

Her lovers were not kind to her memory. “These ghosts of 
mine,” she had said, “are sad soft-footed things that wear my brain 
and live on my heart, that is, the fragment I have left to be called 
heart.” They gave her little in return. “Poor girl, why was she 
not her own friend?” was all Dumas could say, thinking of her in 
the way the world thought of him. Swinburne was ill for some 
days through “the great shock” of her death. “She was most 
lovable, as a friend as well as a mistress,” he said then. But after 
a year or two, he had so completely recovered from what he called 
his “real grief” that, on visits to Oxford, he would say that when she 
wished to speak of poetry in the mornings he told her, “My 
darling, a woman with such beautiful legs should not bother about 
poetry.” In a letter he described how, “When poor old Menken 
was Close on the end of her life’s farce-tragedy,” a Parisian journal- 
ist had circulated the report that she was “about to play Psyche 
to my Cupid” in a new ballet or opera-bouffe. While living at 
“The Pines” his ideas changed; he denied that he was the author 
of Dolorida. The MS., in his writing, still exists. 
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THE TEATRO DI TORINO 
A Playhouse with Open Doors to All the Arts 


By GUGLIELMO ALBERTI 


HE Teatro di Torino offers its audiences representations of 
contemporary art in great variety: Italian and foreign dra- 
matic companies, ballet troupes and individual dancers, 

ancient and modern lyric operas, music of all periods. It can not 
be said that its activities are of an experimental character; they 
tend essentially to a search for the best in the newest—and the new 
in the best of all times and countries. This article is hardly more 
than a record of the names of certain outstanding events to illus- 
trate the way the theory of the theatre works out in practice. 

As long ago as 1923-24, through the initiative of Mr. Richard 
Gualino, a cultured amateur and collector of works of art, there 
appeared from time to time in Turin theatres famous dancers such 
as Alexandre and Clotilde Sakharoff and Mary Wigman with her 
school. In the Spring of 1925 in the private theatre constructed 
for him in his own house by the painter, Felice Casorati, Mr. 
Gualino offered to a group of his guests a series of concerts, dances 
and recitations, all inspired by modern taste. Later, anxious not 
only to achieve authentic theatrical performances but also to rencer 
them accessible to the public, Mr. Gualino rebuilt an existing 
theatre, with the help of Mr. Guido M. Gatti, the general manager. 
Up-to-date machinery and devices for stage lighting were installed 
and at the end of the year the Teatro di Torino was inaugurated 
vith an opera by Rossini, which had not been performed for years: 
Italiana in Algeri, under the direction of Maestro Vittorio Gui. 
This was followed by Ariadne auf Naxos by Richard Strauss, 
directed by Dr. Otto Erhardt of the Stuttgart Landestheater, with 
scenery and costumes by Ernst Pils. Strauss himself was present 
at the performance and afterwards conducted two concerts of his 
own compositions. 

Next came Pirandello with his company, again followed by a 
series of orchestral concerts, directed by Maestro Gui; then for the 
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first time in Italy the performances of George and Ludmilla Pitoéff, 
who gave, with great success, Henry IV, Six Characters 1n 
Search of an Author by Pirandello, The Power of Darkness by 
Tolstoi, Camille by Dumas and L’ame en peine by Jean-Jacques 
Bernard, and showed themselves unsurpassed in Shaw’s Saint Joan 
and in the delicate rendering of Claude Anet’s little provincial 
comedy, Mademoiselle Bourrat. 

After two Cortot concerts came a series of dance recitals: the 
stylized brahminic, buddhistic and Egyptian figures of Nyota- 
Inyoka; the fanciful choreographic episodes of the Russian Ro- 
mantic Ballet company (especially successful with Le Trapeze, 
music by Prokofieff) and the two Sakharoffs whom the Turin audi- 
ence had already had the opportunity of applauding. 

One of the productions especially worthy of attention was Feo 
Belcari’s Sacra Rappresentazione di Abramo e Isacco. This play, 
performed for the first time in 1449, is an elaborate example of the 
kind of spectacle which flourished in the Middle Ages. The per- 
formance at the Teatro di Torino was accompanied by music writ- 
ten and conducted by Ildebrando Pizzetti, with scenes and cos- 
tumes by Gigi Chessa, who had designed the Italiana in Algeri, and 
with Ernst Lert, regisseur at the Scala Theatre of Milan, as stage 
manager and choreographer. 

Another series of important concerts preceded the presentation of 
three lyric operas arranged by Vittorio Gui: Gluck’s Alceste, G. F. 
Malipiero’s Sette Canzoni and Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole. In the 
selection of this new group of operas, care was shown not only to 
keep the ancient and modern side by side, but to interweave them. 
Alceste, for example, was presented in the baroque manner, height- 
ened to accentuate certain characteristics proper to the period in 
which the opera was written, but seen in modern perspective. This 
was excellently carried out in Chessa’s scenery and costumes. 

The first season ended with that special form of slightly theatri- 
cal religiosity expressed in Verdi’s Messa da Requiem, closing a list 
of activities which serves to show the many and varied fields which 
the directors of the theatre intended to explore. Here are a few of 
the most important productions of succeeding years. 

In January 1927 the Diaghilev Ballet gave a series of fourteen 
performances after several years’ absence from Italy. Among the 
principal dancers with the troupe were Tcherniceva, Sokolova, 
Massine, and Lifar. With their celebrated old repertoire the com- 
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BONAVENTURA UNCOVERS THE DoG 


The Teatro di Torino has proved a generous host 
to all forms of theatre. Above, scene from a play 
for children by Sergio Tofano. At left stands Bona- 
ventura, a figure greatly loved by Italian children 
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L’ITALIANA IN ALGERI 


Set by Virgilio Marchi for the Teatro di Torino 
production at Paris of Rossini’s L’Jtaliana in Algeri. 


(Photograph by Achay) 
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pany presented as novelties Les Biches of Poulenc, Les Matelots by 
Auric and Riete’s Barabau. 

In February of the same year the Pitoéffs returned. If they did 
not altogether convince us as Hamlet and Ophelia, still the extraor- 
dinary unity of the company’s acting aroused hearty admiration. 
Their other plays were The Inspector-General by Gogol, Life Is a 
Dream by Lenormand, and L’indigent by Vildrac. Especially suc- 
cessful, and with an extremely clever mis-en-scéne, was Andreyev’s 
He Who Gets Slapped and Cocteau’s Orphée presented with his 
Maries de la Tour Eiffel. The Pitoéff company returned once 
again for a few extra performances in March 1929, presenting as 
novelties Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, Tolstoi’s Living Corpse and 
The Three Sisters by Tchekov. 

In 1927, too, came what may be considered the theatre’s most im- 
portant opera season. The moderns were represented by Franco 
Alfano’s Madonna Impria, and by Vittorio Gui, conductor of the 
season, who presented his own composition, the musical fable, La 
Fata Malerba. Then, Rossini’s La Cambiale di matrimonio, a 
musical comedy written when he was eighteen years old and per- 
formed for the first time at the San Moise Theatre in Venice in 
1810, La Serva Padrona by Pergolese and Mozart’s admirable Cosi 
fan tutte. Theodore Komisarjevsky was entrusted with the stage 
management and design, and as a result of the success of this opera 
season the management of the Teatro di Torino was invited to give 
a series of performances at the Theatre des Champs Elysées in 
Paris, under the direction of Tullio Serafin, of the Metropolitan, 
New York. 

The Teatro di Torino has welcomed to its stage the company of 
the Studio des Champs Elysées under the direction of Gaston Baty, 
which in December 1927 gave Maya by Gantillon, Tétes de 
Réchange by Jean Pellerin, and Cesaire by Jean Schlumberger. 
But perhaps the most interesting and important performances have 
taken place in the season just past (1929-30), which began with pro- 
ductions by the Habima and closed with those of the Kamerny 
Theatre of Moscow, directed by Tairoff. The Habima Theatre 
gave: The Dybbuk, The Golem, The Crown of David, an adapta- 
tion of Calderon’s I ricciolo di Assalonne by Izhac Lanad, The Wan- 
dering Jew by David Pinsky and The Treasure by Scholem Aleikem. 
And Tairoff recently presented a short series of varied perform- 
ances: The Storm of Ostrowsky and All God’s Chillun Got Wings 
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by O’Neill, on the one hand, and on the other, the old Lecocq 
operettas Giroflé-Girofla and Jour et Nuit. There were also the 
deliciously fantastic plays of Sergio Tofano around a figure of his 
own creation, Signor Bonaventura, acted by the Almirante-Rissone- 
Tofano company, and performances by Jacques Copeau and his 
Copiaus du Vieux-Colombier of Copeau’s L’I/lusion and L’Ecole 
des Maris by Molie€re. 

As particularly representative of the variety of the dance pro- 
gram mention may be made of Dussia Bereska, formerly of the 
Rudolf von Laban group, Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi, 
and the Eurythmics School of the Dornach Goetheanum. Lastly, 
it was at the Teatro di Torino that the Fisk Jubilee Singers were 
heard with their repertoire of Negro Spirituals and Plantation 
Songs and that Paul Robeson gave his first and only recital in Italy. 

This review, apparently so detailed, is in reality incomplete, so 
numerous are the activities of the Teatro di Torino, an undertaking 
which does honour to its promoters and directors, and which is fol- 
lowed with eager interest. 
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A set by Guido Salvini for the first scene of The 
Barber of Seville as sung by the company of the 
Teatro di Torino on the occasion of its visit to Paris. 


(Photograph by Achay) 
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La Fata MALERBA 


Set by Theodore Komisarjevsky for Vittorio Gui's 
presentation of his own composition, the musical 
fable, La Fata Malerba, at the Teatro di Torino. 
(Photograph by Guido Cometto) 
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THE DEVIL COMES TO ALCARAZ 


A Warm Weather Fantasy 


By WILLIAM H. FULHAM 


Cast 


CASILDA. 
Dona JosEFA, her mother. 
Dona Maria. 


ISABELLA 
Daughters to Don ’ 
CARMELITA g a Maria 


SCENE: 


Dona Josefa and Dona Maria. 


Dona Maria: You are agitated, Dona 


Josefa. 
JosEFA: Agitated: Ha! 
Maria: Was it not today that the 


marriage contract between Casilda and 
Don Julio was to be signed? 


JoseFA: So I thought. But alas... 

MariA: Something has _ happened? 
Casilda... ? 

JoseFA: No. Don Julio refuses. Ima- 


gine: he went through with it to the very 
end, even to signing the contract. Then, 
when I thought everything was settled, he 
changed his mind. 

Maria: By all the saints! Again! 

JoseFA: My mind is in a whirl. I do 
not know whether it was the third refusal 
of the second man or the second refusal 
of my third prospect. 

Maria: But what is the matter? 

JoseFA: Always the same: there is 
something that Casilda lacks. 

Maria: But what? 

JoseFA: Something that men find de- 
sirable in women. Who can tell? Charm, 
vivacity, the appeal that women have for 
the opposite sex? My head is raging try- 
ing to think what it is. All I know is 
that it has always proven a fatal bar to 
matrimony. I tell you, Dona Maria, when 
a fond mother has seven daughters, the 
problem of finding husbands in a town like 
Alcaraz is all but impossible. (Come, my 


The little town of Alcaraz, in New Castile. 
evening of the day of the Fiesta of Cristobal. 


Don Ricarpo, Mayor of Alcaraz. 
Don JULIO, his son. 

Don Mario, friend to Julio. 
Bonito, secretary to Don Ricardo. 
Don NICHOLAS. 


Late afternoon and 
On stage at rise of curtain Casilda, 


child. Let us make another novena to the 
Saints that we may find a suitable husband 
for you before Eastertide. Are you going 
to vespers, Dona Maria? 

MariA: Wait a moment, Dona Josefa. 
Isabella and Carmelita have stopped at the 
convent to see Sister Philomene. Let me 
fetch them and we shall go together. 


JoseEFA: The angelus has not rung. 
Make haste. [Exit Dona Maria.]} 
JoseFA: Casilda, what caused Don 


Julio to change his mind so abruptly? 
CasILpA: Nothing, mamma. 


JosEFA: Did you speak to him? 
CasILDA: Scarcely at all. 
JoseFA: Perhaps that was it. Some 


men prefer talkative women, particularly 
before marriage. How did you stand? 


CasItpA: Modestly, with down cast 
eyes. 
JosEFA: It is well to be modest. But 


not excessively so. ‘There are things that 
even a dumb woman can do, with the right 
look in her eyes. 

CasitpA: What is it that I lack, 
mamma? What is it that men want in 
women? 

JoseFA: Men never know what they 
want. The important thing is making men 
think they want what we have to give 
them. At any rate, you still have the 
marriage contract. Julio signed it. 
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CasitpaA: Oh no. _ I gave it back to 
him. 

JoseFa: Casilda! By all the saints, 
you did nothing so stupid? 

CasILpA: But I would never marry 
a man unless he wanted me. 

JoseFA: That’s not the question. You 
had his agreement in writing. Not that 
we should use it, but it is a priceless thing 
to have a thing in writing. Especially from 
aman. And you give it back to him. I 
despair, Casilda. I weep that a daughter 
of mine should display so little practical 
intelligence. Where there is a signed con- 
tract, there is hope. But without it... 
My patience is worn out! So help me 
Casilda, if there is another one in Alcaraz 
who will marry you, he shall have your 
hand, if he be the devil himself. I take 
my oath upon it. My solemn oath. 

[Re-enter Dona Maria with Isabella and 
Carmelita. | 

Maria: We are ready, Dona Josefa. 

IsABELLA: Casilda, we sympathize with 
you. 

CasILDA: Pray do not. 

CaARMELITA: Don Julio is difficult to 
please, they say. 

Maria: Shall we enter the church? 
Don Ricardo is coming down the plaza. 

JoseFA: No. I will speak with him. 

[Enter Don Ricardo and Bonito.] 

Ricarpo: Ah, Dona Josefa. And 
ladies. [He bows. They acknowledge it.] 

JosEFA: Senor Don Ricardo... 

Ricarpo: I trust there are no hard feel- 
ings. I regret that my son, Julio, should 
be so headstrong as to refuse your daugh- 
ter’s lovely hand . . . especially after mat- 
ters had gone so far. 

JoseFA: I assure you it is nothing, Don 
Ricardo. Casilda is much sought after. 

Maria: I daresay you’ve become used 
to it now, dear Josefa. Three times it has 
happened that men have backed out... 

JoseFA: Must you remind me? 

Maria: We should be delighted to 
have Don Julio call of an evening, dear 
Don Ricardo. You know my two daugh- 
ters Isabella and Carmelita. Famed for 
their beauty and their wit. We went to 
Madrid, recently, and would you believe it 
they called us—my daughters and me—the 
three graces. Of course, I was a child 
when I married, and everyone says that I 
look like an older sister . . . I tell them all 


that I am a widow. . . but fancy free... 

JoseFa: Certainly, dear, something has 
improved your complexion . . . but whether 
it be widowhood .. . 

Ricarpo: I shall speak to my son. As 
for me, I regret that Julio should have 
acted as he did, even after he signed the 
contract... 

Josera: We think so little of it, that 
Casilda, upon my direction, returned the 
contract to your son. I should be the last 
in the world to hold anyone to a bargain 
against his will . . . Come Casilda. To 
vespers. 

CasILDA: The angelus has not rung... 

JoseFA: But Don Julio is coming. 
With a friend. Do you want to see 
him? [Enter Don Julio and Don Mario.] 

Juuio: Papa... 

Ricarpo: Yes, my son. 

Jutio: This is Mario, my friend of 
whom I spoke. 

RicArpoO: Welcome to Alcaraz. You 
arrive at a good time. ‘The town is 
crowded with visitors. We celebrate the 
Fiesta of Cristobal today. 

Mario: A local fiesta? 

Ricarpo: For five hundred years, with- 
out interruption, Alcaraz has celebrated the 
Fiesta of Cristobal. Quite a legend! Sure- 
ly, Julio has told you of it? 

Mario: The stories that Julio tells of 
Alcaraz do not concern its feast days. 

Ricarpo: It’s a charming legend, I 
assure you. Five hundred years ago, the 
devil came to Alcaraz. 

Mario: In person? 

Ricarpo: In person! Disguised as a 
gentleman! No one knew the difference 
until he quite boldly proclaimed himself 
Prince Lucifer, and equally boldly he 
announced that he would not leave Alcaraz 
until he had married a virgin in the market 
place. 

JoserA: Casilda, I fear this story... 

CASILDA: Please, mamma... 

Mario: Proceed... 

Ricarpo: You can fancy the consterna- 
tion it caused. Obviously, we could not 
sacrifice a maiden, 

Mario: What did you do? 

Ricarpo: We tried a ruse. The 
Mayors of Alcaraz have always been noted 
for their intelligence. [He bows.] We 
arranged a mock wedding. ‘The most 
beautiful maiden of Alcaraz, the lovely 
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Lady Cristobal, was led to the market 
place. Lucifer was infatuated by her 
beauty, so much so that he lost his wits. 
At a given signal, she dropped her prayer 
book. The devil, being a gentleman, 
stooped to pick it up, and when he touched 
oe 
Mario: What? 
Ricarpo: His hands burst into flame, 
there was a flash of lightning, a rattle of 
thunder, the earth opened, and the devil 
disappeared. We were too clever for him, 
you see. 

CasitpA: And the maiden Cristobal? 

Ricarpo: Was acclaimed the savior of 
Alcaraz. Immediately all the young men 
rushed to her parents and asked for her 
hand in matrimony. 

CasitpA: Oh! And did she marry? 

RicarDo: ‘The wealthiest and the hand- 
somest was her choice. It is in her honor 
that for five hundred years we have cele- 
brated the Fiesta of Cristobal. 


Mario: And that was the end of the 
legend ? 
Ricarpo: Not quite. The devil swore 


he would return to Alcaraz one day and 
be revenged upon us. Need I say we are 
ready for him? But welcome to our city. 
The festivity will reach its climax after 
the vesper hour. There will be dancing 
here in the market place. Visitors come 
from all over Spain. Two years ago, His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince came 
from Madrid... 

Mario: Really... 

Ricarpo: Incognito. We gave him the 
keys of the city . . . on a velvet cushion. 
He complimented me upon my address of 
welcome. 

Mario: I can see that you orate... 

Ricarvo: Soft... the angelus. [The 
angelus tolls. They stand a moment with 
bowed heads in silence. The bells con- 
tinue. Then abruptly a trumpet sounds 
in the distance, growing louder and louder 
and finally sounding above the dying 
clamor of the bells. Bonito rushes in.] 

Ricarpo: Who dares disturb the ves- 
per bell? 

Bonito: Your honor... 

Ricarpo: Well, speak, speak. 

Bonito: A brilliant cavalcade has just 
entered the plaza. 

Ricarpo: So. 

Boniro: In the name of an unknown 


prince, they ask where they can find the 
Mayor. 

Ricarpo: Perhaps His Royal High- 
ness has returned. You told him? 

Bonito: That you were here. 

Ricarpo: Fool, you might have given 
me time to change... 

Bonito: He’s coming even now. 

Ricarpo: His Royal Highness? 

Bonito: A gentleman of his suite. 

Ricarpo: Fortunately, the town is 
brilliantly decked. You don’t know who 
it is? 

Bonito: Incognito... 

Ricarpo: I see! Like His Royal High- 
ness ... run to the City Hall. Fetch the 
keys of the city. And don’t forget the 
velvet cushion! 

Bonito: Yes, Your Honor. 

Ricarpo: Make haste, make haste! 

CasitpaA: How exciting. 

JoseFA: Come to vespers. 

CasILpA: Mamma... 

JosEeFA: Ah, well it is not every day 
that a prince comes to Alcaraz. 

[Enter Don Nicholas.] 

Ricarpo: Your Royal Highness. 

NICHOLAS: You mistake, Senor Don. 
I am only an emissary of his Highness. 

Ricarpo: In the name of Alcaraz, in 
the name of our citizens, I bid you wel- 
come. 

NICHOLAS: I come to make sure that 
my master is welcome to your city. 

Ricarpo: Alcaraz always stands ready 
to welcome distinguished guests. 

NicHoLas: No matter what they are 
distinguished for? 

Ricarpo: Two years ago his Royal 
Highness came from Madrid at this season. 
We celebrate the Fiesta of Cristobal. I 
have the honor of addressing ... ? 

NIcHOLAS: For the moment, I must 
remain unknown. I may say, however, 
that my master does not come simply as a 
tourist. He comes to Alcaraz to find a 
bride. 

[ Sensation. ] 

Dona Maria: Ah, 

JoseFA: [To Ricardo.] Present me. 

Ricarpo: May I introduce the Dona 
Josefa? 

JosEFA: As the mother of seven 
daughters, you are seven times welcome to 
Alcaraz. Casilda. [Casilda comes for- 
ward.] My eldest. 
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NicHoias: Charmed. 

Maria: [To Ricardo.] Will you pre- 
sent me? Come Isabella. Come, Car- 
melita. 

Ricarpo: The Dona Maria. 

Maria: [To Nicholas.] So charmed 
to meet you. Our balcony commands the 
plaza, where all the chief features of the 
celebration take place. We trust his Im- 
perial Highness will honor us—my daugh- 
ter, Isabella . . . my daughter Carmelita. 
In Madrid they call us the three graces. 
I feel more of a sister than a mother. 

JoseFA: All of my seven daughters 
are noted for their charm. 

Maria: Really, Josefa... 

JosEFA: Do not forget that I spoke to 
him first. 

MariA: But everyone knows that 
Casilda... 

[Re-enter Bonito with the keys of the 
city. | 

Bonito: Your honor, the keys of the 
city. 

Ricarpo: [To Nicholas.] Sire, though 
your master desires to honor our little city 
incognito, we nevertheless—nevertheless 
[he unfurls a manuscript] nevertheless 
greet him in the name of our distinguished 
citizens. If your master is seeking a quiet 
home, I shall hardly need remark that he 
will find the climate of Alcaraz admirable 
in all respects. Our rainfall is never ex- 
cessive, and the heat is always tempered by 
a pleasant wind. The sanitary condi- 
tions . 

JoseFA: Is this a time to discuss sani- 
tation? 

Ricarpo: In short, sir, in Alcaraz the 
fairest maidens in all Castile are to be 
found. In the name of our pure woman- 
hood, in the name of our lovely maidens, 
I present to you the keys of our city and 
the freedom of our commonwealth. 

[He presents the keys to Nicholas.] 

NicHowas: Sir, I am deeply touched 
by this charming reception. I accept the 
honor graciously bestowed upon us and 
thank you one and all in the name of my 
master, Prince Lucifer... 

Bonito: What? 

Ricarpo: You said? 

Lapies: Did you hear? 

NICHOLAS: Prince Lucifer... 

Ricarpo: You jest, Senor. 

Bonito: He said? 


NicHotas: Prince Lucifer. Five hun- 
dred years ago the devil came to Alcaraz. 
You treated him inhospitably, but as he 
said he would, he now returns. To-night, 
when your festivities are at their height 
he will marry one of your maidens in the 
market place. 

Mario: The legend, Don Ricardo. 

Ricarpo: This is a mad jest. 

Maria: [To Nicholas.] Senor, I with- 
draw my invitation. 

NicHo.as: [I deplore your decision, 
Senora. 

Josera: And I, sir. Come, Casilda. 

Maria: [To Ricardo.| Such stupid- 
ity. You have presented the keys of our 
city to the devil. 

Ricarpo: I insist upon the return of 
the keys. 

NicHoitas: I keep the keys, for my 
imperial master. If you want them back, 
you must go to him. 

JoseFa: [Softly to Ricardo.| Don 
Ricardo. 

Ricarpo: Well... ? 

JoseFA: I feel that that man... is the 
devil himself. 

Ricarpo: [Reflectively] He seems so 
much of a gentleman. 

JoseFA: So many devils are. 

Ricarpo: We'll test him out. Pass 
before him and drop your prayer book. 

JosEFA: Come, Casilda. [She crosses 
before Don Nicholas, drops her prayer 
book.] Odear! [They watch eagerly the 
next move of Nicholas.] 

NicHoLaAs: [Stooping, and gallantly 
restoring the book.] Your book, Senora. 

JoseFA: I thank you, Senor. 

Ricarpo: It is not he! Five hundred 
years ago, my distinguished predecessor was 
faced by a similar situation. I am a man 
of action. I waste no words. Bonito! 

Bonito: Your honor! 

Ricarpo: [Rapidly] Issue a procla- 
mation, and see that it is carried to all 
quarters of Alcaraz. Say that all virgins 
shall at once be taken to the Convent of 
the Visitation and kept under lock and key 
until tomorrow dawn. 

Bonito: [Sing-songingly| Si, Senor. 

Ricarpo: Let all husbands in Alcaraz 
look to their wives. 

Bonito: Si, Senor. 

Ricarpo: And the widows shall look 
to themselves. 
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Bonrro: Come, young ladies, to the 
convent with you. 

[He shoos the spectators to the convent. | 

Josera: Come, Casilda, we shall re- 
turn home for your sisters and seek refuge 
in the convent walls. 

Maria: We shall await you there, 
Dona Josefa. Come Isabella. Come, 
Carmelita. [They exit.] 

Ricarpo: Assemble the militia and 
have every street in Alcaraz guarded 
against the devil. 

Bonito: Si, Senor. 

Ricarpo: Dispatch the civic police to 
such portions of the city as the devil 
would naturally seek out . . . you follow 
me? 

Boniro: Si, Senor. And if the devil 
be found ? 

Ricarpo: Bring him here, to the 
market place. 

[There is much activity during this 
scene. The citizens are moving to and fro. 
Bonito exits. ] 

Inform your master that if he is caught, 
it will be worse for him. He shall not 
escape us. 

NIcHOLAS: You forget, Senor. 

Ricarpo: Forget what? 

NicHoLas: We have the keys of your 
charming city. [Laughs.] 

[Exit Ricardo. Nicholas is left alone. 
He follows with his eyes the last of the 
departing spirits, peering off stage right 
with his back to the church. In a moment 
Casilda steals cautiously from behind the 
church and mounts the steps.] 

CasLipaA: Senor. 

NIcHOLAS: [Turning swiftly] Senorita. 

CasILDA: Do not come near me. You 
cannot hurt me. I am standing on the 
church steps. 

Nicuotas: Oh. [He pauses.] You 
wished to speak to me? 

CasitpA: I wish you to go to your 
Master and inform him that I am ready 
to marry him at dusk this evening. 

NICHOLAS: Senorita. You are not 
serious. 

CASILDA: Quite serious. I stayed be- 
hind. I hid from Mamma. 

NicHoLtas: So you could marry my 
master? 

CasILDA: Yes, Senor. 

NicHoLas: But why? 

CasitpA: Do you remember what 


happened to Cristobal five hundred years 
ago? 

NicHoxias: Oh, I see. 

CasiLtpa: I shall go down in history 
as a heroine. Henceforth, it shall be the 
Fiesta of Casilda. 

NicHo.as: But—I daresay I’m senti- 
mental—do you approve of marriages with- 
out love? 

Casitpa: I see nothing to be gained 
by this aimless conversation. Make haste 
and deliver my message to your master. 
Or take me to him. 

NICHOLAS: You are determined. Alas, 
if you must know, you must know. Little 
one, he is here. 

CasILDA: Where? [She looks around.] 

NicuHoras: I. 

Casitpa: You! [4 little note of dis- 
appointment creeps into her voice. | 

NicHOoLas: What’s the matter? 

CasiILpA: I’m so disappointed. [She 
sits on the church steps.] You see | ex- 
pected ... 

NicHOoLas: I know: the horns! 

CasitpA: Yes. And a tail with a 
double prong at the end—like a pitchfork. 

NiIcHOLAS: How absurd! There is no 
reason why I should be grotesque. I’m 
only a fallen angel. 

CasILDA: But people say . . 

NICHOLAS: But people forget that un- 
less we make sin attractive, we never get 
anywhere. 

CasILDA: Are you quite sure that 
you're the devil? 

NICHOLAS: Don’t you believe it? 

CasILDA: No. I’m sure you aren’t. 
You can’t be. You picked up that prayer 
book. If you had been the devil, you 
would have disappeared in a puff of flame. 

NicHo as: I had on my asbestos gloves. 
[He holds up his hands.] Do you believe 
me now? 

CasILDA: No, I don’t. I’m still ready 
to marry you. 

NIcHOLAS: Marry me? 

CasiLpDA: Yes, I’m sure I could re- 
form you. 

NIcHOLAS: I was afraid you were 
going to say that. 

Casitpa: Afraid? See here: why did 
you really come to Alcaraz? 

NIcHOLAS: I felt I should be forgotten 
entirely unless I made a personal appear- 
ance. Something had to be done. 
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CasttpA: Then you didn’t come to 
marry a virgin? 

NicHoLas: I haven’t the slightest in- 
tention of marrying. But if I did, I should 
hardly pick a virgin. I should prefer a 
widow or an amusing lady with a past. 

CasILpA: I thought you were a gentle- 
man. 

NICHOLAS: I’m sorry. 

CasitpA: Then you refuse to accept 
my sacrifice. Oh, if mother finds this out. 

[She weeps. ] 

NIcHOLAs: What now? 

CasItpA: You're the fourth. 

NicHOLAS: Do you really want to get 
married? 

CasILDA: Desperately. 

NICHOLAS: But why? 

CasILpA: A woman has no future until 
she marries. 

NicHOoLaAs: But why should she want 
a future? The most interesting women are 
those with a past. Come, dry your eyes. 
I’ll see what I can do. Perhaps I can help 
you as I helped Cristobal, five hundred 
years ago. 

CasiLpA: But Cristobal was beautiful. 

NicHoLas: Cristobal was as plain as 
an old shoe. 

CasILDA: But the legend says... . 

Nicuoias: My dear, you can’t start 
a legend with an ugly woman. When I 
found Cristobal in the market place five 
hundred years ago, she was exactly in your 
position . . . ready to marry the devil him- 
self to gain a future. No man wanted her 
until she became unattainable, then all men 
threw themselves at her feet. 

CasitpA: So that’s the truth of it. 

NicHOLaAs: You and I, my dear, will 
arrange a mock wedding. You announce 
that you are ready to sacrifice yourself for 
Alcaraz. Immediately all the young men 
will rush forward to save you from such 
a fate. When you have made your choice, 
drop your prayer book. I stoop to pick it 
up without any asbestos gloves. A puff of 
flame—I disappear. 

CasitpA: But what do you get out of 
it? 

NicHOLas: I achieve my purpose. As 
long as I am talked about, I’m remembered. 
Next year Alcaraz will celebrate the Fiesta 
of Casilda. You become a local celebrity. 
As long as they celebrate the Fiesta, they 
will relate the legend. And they can’t 


relate the legend without mentioning my 
name. 

Casitpa: I'll do it. But tell me first, 
what is it I lack that men find desirable in 
women ? 

NicHotas: [Looking at her critically] 
Perhaps, it’s because . . . because . 
you're not quite devilish enough. 

Casitpa: Oh Lucifer. 

Nicuoias: To be successful with 
men, Casilda, never say yes, never say no. 
Always keep them wondering. 

CasitpA: How puzzling. 

NicHo.as: It will become clearer to 
you as we go on. 

[Josefa rushes in followed by Ricardo 
and all the cast.] 

JoseFa: Casilda! Casilda! My daughter! 
Where have you been? 

Maria: She’s with the devil... ! 

JosEFA: Casilda... ! 

CasitpA: Mamma... Mamma. 
he wants to marry me... ! 

Ricarpo: Stop! She has been be- 
witched by this imp of Satan... ! 

Maria: How terrible! Come Isa- 
bella! Come Carmelita! 

Casitpa: I have decided to sacrifice 
myself for Alcaraz! 

JoseFA: Sacrifice... 

CasitpA: I'll marry Prince Lucifer in 
the market place... . 

[In wild gayety she dances across the 
stage. | 

JoseFa: You will do nothing of the 
sort. She’s bewitched by all the saints’! 

Mario: I say Julio, what a stunning 
girl. 

Jurio: Undoubtedly. 

Mario: [Advancing to Casilda.] Senor- 
ita, haven’t we met before, somewhere? 

[She moves away with the alluring nod.] 

Mario: Such charm! 

IsABELLA: Mamma, I should love to 
sacrifice myself in-place of Casilda. 

CARMELITA: I am the elder, Mamma. 
I detest matrimony, but for the sake of 
Alcaraz . 

MariA: As a mother I do not shrink 
from any sacrifice. If one of us must marry 
to save our city from the devil . . . let it 
Os 4s 

Ricarpo: My dear Casilda. This is 
no place for you. May I see you home? 

CasILDA: I fear not Senor. [She flips 
her fan. He crosses to her.] 
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NicHo.as: The bridegroom awaits his 
bride. Senorita... 

Josera: My daughter... 
ter... I cannot permit it! 

Mario: Where is the chivalry of 
Alcaraz? If no man will step forward 
and save this lovely maiden from her fate, 
I, a stranger within your gates, will be her 
champion. Devil, I challenge you to com- 
bat for the lady. If I win, you depart 
without insisting upon this heinous mar- 


my daugh- 


riage. 
NicHotas: You challenge? 
Mario: Choose your weapons. 
Ricarpo: Sir, you mistake if you think 


there is no chivalry in Alcaraz. To save 
her Senor, I myself propose to wed her, if 
she will honor me. I am a widower 
. . . but fancy free. 


Juuio: Papa, reflect... 
Ricarpo: My mind is made up. 
Bonito: I am willing to marry the 


lady, if she will have me. 

Ricarpo: Fool. 

Mario: It was I who spoke first. 

IsABELLA: Whomever you marry, Ca- 
silda, will you let me be your maid of 
honor. 

NicHoLas: We waste time. I have 
sworn to wed this maiden in the market 


place. It shall be done. The ring... 
JoseFA: I shall not permit it. 
NICHOLAS: Senora, you forget your 
solemn oath. 
JosEFA: My oath? 


NICHOLAS: Scarcely two hours since, 
upon the very spot where you are stand- 
ing, you swore that the next who offered 
to marry your daughter would be given 
her hand, whether it were the devil him- 


self. Did you or did you not swear that 
oath? 
JoseFA: But I never dreamed... 
CasitpA: I heard you Mamma... 


Alas, I shall sacrifice myself .. . 


Casilda is my affianced bride. 
[He displays a docu- 


JuLio: 
I have it in writing. 
ment. | 

JOSEFA: 

JULIO: 


The marriage contract! 
We signed it this morning 


CasiLpA: But you changed your mind. 


Juxio: I’m always changing my mind. 
I claim my bride. 

CasitpA: What shall I do? 

NicHotas: I take off my gloves. [He 


removes his gloves.] 

CasILDA: Oh yes! Of course! Mamma, 
your prayer book. 

Ricarpo: The girl has wit. 


NicHoLas: Come, I will marry you 
now. 

CasitpA: As you will. [She drops her 
prayer book.] 

NICHOLAS: Senorita [As he stoops to 


pick it up the crowd closes in masking him 
from the audience. There is a crash of 
thunder, a flare of lightning, and sudden 


red flame. Excited cries from the popu- 
lace. | 

JoseFA: He’s disappeared! 

Maria: Did you see when he touched 


the prayer book... ? 
Ricarpo: Alcaraz is saved! 
THE Crown: Long live Casilda. 


Juuio: Casilda . . . how changed you 
are... 

JoseFA: I am not in favor of long en- 
gagements. Since Julio has made up his 


mind to marry, let the Civil ceremony take 
place here and now, to be followed by the 
religious ceremony at dawn. 

Juuio: Are you willing, Casilda .. .? 

CasiILpA: If you love me, Julio... 

Ricarpo: Bonito, hasten to the Cabildo 
and return immediately with my address 
for such occasions .. . 

JosEFA: Come, we will get flowers for 
the ceremony. 


JoseFA: I am undone! I am undone! [They exeunt laughing and talking.] 
Mario: Where are your weapons? Jutio: How fascinating you are. 
... devil! What makes you so? I can’t help wonder- 
Nicuotas: After the wedding... ing. 
come, my bride. . CASILDA: You must keep on wonder- 
Juxio: I forbid this marriage. ing, Julio. 
NicHotas: You, Senor? Upon what Juxio: One kiss, Senorita .. . 
grounds? CasILDA: Only one, Senor. 
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THE SUMMER THEATRE 


ESPITE the summer’s reputation for inactivity, the warm 
IT) months have seen a gay and far from dull season. Actors 
and directors alike have found an occasional production 
provides a pleasant seasoning for vacation days. The summer pro- 
grams seem unusually free of box office considerations. Directors 
have apparently felt that their light hearted audiences are quite 
willing to behold experimental endeavors, and all the summer play- 
houses have maintained an unusually high standard of production. 
The oldest of the summer theatres, that of the Lakewood Players 
at Skowhegan, Maine (famous for the Norman Bel Geddes pro- 
duction of Hamlet last summer) has had a busy season with a pro- 
gram including such diverse fare as Augustus Thomas’s The Witch- 
ing Hour, Phillip Barry’s Holiday and Martin Flavin’s Broken 
Dishes. 

Broadway prices and more ($4.40) have prevailed at the audi- 
torium of the Newport Casino where a company constantly aug- 
mented by Broadway stars has presented a well-balanced program 
including Robert Sherwood’s The Road to Rome, John Drink- 
water’s Bird In Hand, A. A. Milne’s The Perfect Alibi and John 
Galsworthy’s Loyalties. 

At the Cape Playhouse at Dennis, Cape Cod, where an enter- 
prising art colony has established itself, the resident company has 
produced, among other plays, A. A. Milne’s Michael and Mary, 
Sir James Barrie’s Mary Rose, Bernard Shaw’s The Devil’s 
Disciple and Somerset Maugham’s The Constant Wife. 

One of the most successful and ambitious of the summer theatres 
has been the Berkshire Playhouse at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
directed by Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland. The 
company there, aided by visiting stars, has produced Romeo and 
Juliet, Sierra’s The Romantic Young Lady, Sir James Barrie’s 
The Admirable Crichton and Luigi Chiarelli’s The Mask and 


the Face. 
The Hampton Players at Southampton attracted considerable 
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attention by producing the premiére of Moss Hart’s No Retreat 
and by the production of a new comedy, Let’s Get Married, by 
Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett; both plays, it is rumored, 
will receive Broadway productions during the coming season. 
These players are among the most experimental of the theatre 
groups. While professional, they do not favor the star system, and 
they are interested primarily in original plays. 

The Wharf Theatre at Provincetown has given the entire season 
over to experiments with the idea of producing five original plays 
by playwrights connected with this theatre. 

An interesting theatre is that of the University Guild at West 
Falmouth, Massachusetts. College players from many colleges 
compete for places in the company and the theatre’s third season 
has seen a different play each week for ten weeks. 

The Manhattan Theatre Colony, formerly of Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, has been removed by its director, Walter Hartwig, to 
Bristol, Connecticut. There its company, aided by Margaret 
Wycherly and other prominent professional actors, has played 
Pinero’s Trelawny of the Wells, Barrie’s Dear Brutus and The 
Second Round by Halcott Glover. 

The program of the Surry (Maine) Playhouse included George 
Kelly’s The Torch Bearers, Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound, and 
Noel Coward’s The Young Idea. 

In the middle west one of the outstanding summer performances 
was that of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream presented in the Shell at 
Belle Isle by Jessie Bonstelle’s Detroit Civic Theatre in conjunc- 
tion with the Detroit Civic Orchestra. The performance, given 
on three successive evenings, was free to the people of Detroit. 

Some of America’s little theatres have rivaled the professionals 
in their activity during the summer months. The company and the 
director of the Cleveland Playhouse appeared for a month’s season 
at the Chautauqua Institute at Chautauqua Lake, New York, under 
the title of The Chautauqua Repertory Theatre. Among their pro- 
ductions were Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon and Henry Davies’ The 
Mollusc. 

The Chicago Art Theatre made a visit during the summer to 
the University of Minnesota to present Sudermann’s Fires of St. 
John. That University itself presented a very unusual production 
of the opera Martha in silhouette and pantomime under the direc- 
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tion of Lester Raines. Mr. Raines directed The Cassilis Engage- 
ment by St. John Hankin for the Delight-makers of the New 
Mexico Normal University before leaving for Minnesota to under- 
take the Martha production. 

Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré of New Orleans gave over its 
main theatre to its workshop playwrights and players in July for an 
evening of original work. The directors of the New Orleans 
theatre have been very busy this summer preparing for the winter 
season. They plan a program of eight plays and there will be a 
new director for every two productions. Lemist Esler, who, it 
will be remembered, tried out Death Takes a Holiday for the 
Shuberts at Stony Creek, Connecticut, will be in charge of the first 
two performances. One of these is a new play Six Is Company, 
the work of Eleanor Carroll Chilton and Herbert Agar. It is being 
tried out for Otis Chatfield-Taylor, a new Broadway producer. 

Such enthusiasm in the theatre out of season must be taken as 
the index of a very healthy condition. The summer theatre appar- 
ently has nothing to fear from the talking motion pictures (which, 
as a rule, are easily accessible) nor from other types of summer 
amusement. It provides not only entertainment for a vast audi- 
ence of vacationers, but also training for young actors and the 
opportunity for experimental work prior to the Broadway season. 





Minnesota University production of Martha in silhouette and pantomime. 
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FEATHER PICTURES OF THE 
COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE 


By GERHARD R. LOMER 


N the Library of McGill University in Montreal, are about ten unique 
I and hitherto unpublished pictures illustrating stage costumes at 
the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th centuries. They are 
contemporary with Shakespeare but they have nothing to do with the 
English drama, for they come from Italy and they represent characters 
from the widely popular comedy of the day, the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
Moreover, these pictures are unique as well as contemporary, for they 
are made entirely out of the feathers of birds chosen with such care and 
laid down with such skill that they produce the effect of a painting. 

The dramatic pictures that survive in this unique collection of illustra- 
tions form part of a gigantic folio which the librarian found and pur- 
chased in London a few years ago. It was apparently completed in 1618 
by Dionysius Minaggio, gardener to the Governor of Milan, after what 
must have been years of patient and devoted labor. The volume con- 
tained 156 leaves of pictures made entirely of feathers, carefully chosen 
for size and color and pasted upon paper which was then mounted upon 
the leaves of the stout leather-bound volume. Of these 116 are of birds 
and are chiefly of ornithological interest, as they are probably the oldest 
examples of bird skins now in existence; several represent musicians and 
scenes of contemporary life such as hunting and fishing, hawking, netting, 
shoe-making, knife-grinding, and even tooth-pulling! Nine leaves contain 
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the pictures that are of immediate interest to us and represent the fol- 
lowing characters: Leander, Trapolino and Baltram, Cietrulo and Baga- 
tino, Policianelo, Mario and Flavia, Florinda, Pombino, Chocholi, and 
Schapin and Spineta. These characters all go back to the fertile fields 
of Italy for their origin, for they were born in the cradle of the Cam- 
pagna and inherited something of the tradition of ancient comedy with 
which they united a new vigor drawn from the life of the people, ‘the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker.’”’ New inspiration was added 
by various cities in the development of characters. Bologna gave us the 
ignorant and pedantic Doctor; Milan supplied the characters Beltrame 
and Scapin; Venice, the home of adventurers and merchants, contributed 
the Captain and Pantaloon; Bergamo was responsible for Harlequin and 
Brighella; Naples gave Scaramouche and Tartaglia; and Rome, Turin, 
and other cities contributed their share. 

The Commedia dell’ Arte flourished in the 16th century in Italy, whence 
it spread through France, Spain, and Germany. Like most comedy, its 
origins were humble, as it is at first related to the public performances 
given by acrobats, mountebanks, and those who perform at fairs or in 
squares; yet it felt the uplifting influence of the Renaissance and reached 
its height about the time when Shakespeare was born. 

The actors were highly specialized into types, for the characters they 
played persisted through the different comedies, so that one could see, in 
different places and at various times, a number of episodes in the lives of 
Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, Polichinelle, Doctor Gratiano, Captain 
Spavento, and their fellows. These characters still live in their modern 
prototypes in stage comedy. The buffoon, the bragging soldier, the in- 
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satiable lover, the quack doctor, the fool, the country clown, the dupe— 
all these abound in the popular comedy of all countries. t 

Upon the basis of an outline of the action, tne actors improvised not ® 
only the details of their acting, much as a modern film-actor w ould, but also | 
the words, being trained to do so by long and arduous intellectual and 
theatrical practice. This art was not entirely spontaneous. The actors | 
had, by long training and hard study, accumulated a store of speeches, ' 
selections appropriate to an occasion, declarations of love, and so forth, * 
and declaimed them at the proper moment just as the old-fashioned movie : 
piano player would play Hearts and Flowers or The Wedding March. ' 

If a dialogue lagged or a monologue became tiresome, it was eked out 
with traditional comic gestures, postures, or acrobatic stunts. 

Owing to the conditions of this comedy where codperation and a knowl- 
edge of one’s fellow-actor’s capabilities counted for so much, permanent 
Pra ge 2a were formed, and often a character was handed down in a 
tamily from father to son. Intermarriages frequently took place, especially 
in itinerant companies. These companies for various reasons did not for- 
ever remain in one place; sometimes the town was not large enough to sup- 
port them; sometimes they incurred the displeasure of the authorities; now 
and then the Church objected to their plays. At first the life of these wan- 
dering players had in it some of the colour and variety and uncertainty 
of the lives of the mountebanks, charlatans, jugglers, wrestlers, acrobats, 
and clowns who appeared at fairs and local feasts. Their worldly theat- 
rical goods consisted of an ox-cart or a waggon packed with curtains, 
back-drops, costumes, properties, and even members of their company. 

The French writer, Paul Scarron, gives an amusing description of one 
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such troupe on its way: ““Twelve people, half actors and half actresses, a 
prompter, a scene shifter, a wardrobe keeper, eight servants, four maids, 
nurses, children of all ages, dogs, cats, monkeys, parrots, birds, pigeons, 
and a lamb—it was a veritable Noah’s Ark! Picture to yourself such 
a company arriving at a tavern in the evening, footsore and weary, hungry 
and thirsty, after a long day’s tramp on dusty roads. The horses snort 
with anticipation of their evening feed; the white and dusty sides of the 
oxen heave slowly as they come to a welcome stop. Out of the waggon 
jump the actresses, the servants, the children. The birds sing or squawk 
or peep. The cats stretch lazily and the inquisitive dogs, with furtive 
footsteps and interrogatory nostrils, explore their new quarters. Out come 
the jovial tavern-keeper, his buxom wife, and motley staff. The jumbled 
clatter of human tongues, penetrating as theatrical voices so often are, 
arises under the fading green of the evening sky, welcome, banter, cries 
for immediate drink to wash down the filthy dust, shrill and iterated de- 
mands for food from hungry children, and behind all and filling in all gaps 
of sound, all rests in this polyphonic medley, are the rustle and noise of 
unloading. Out come lights as the dusk falls; food and drink and fodder 
lull the clatter of tongues; and so the company betake themselves to bed 
or straw, until the morrow wakens them to a new day.” 

During the first quarter of the 17th century, which is the time from 
which the feather pictures date, several troupes playing the Commedia 
dell’ Arte were in existence, among them the “Accesi” of which Tristano 
Martinelli was the chief figure and the Duke of Mantua the patron; “I 
Uniti’? at Genoa in 1614; the “‘Comici Fedeli’’ at Mantua in 1608 and at 
Paris five years later; and “I Confidenti” at Venice in 1618. 
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BRAWNY WYCHERLEY 


Brawny Wycherley, First Master of 
English Modern Comedy, by Willard 
Connely. Scribner: N. Y. $3.00. 


HE Restoration playwrights have a 
fascination all their own. Their plays 
may be forgotten, their wit outmoded, but 
their names dene evoke a world of elegance, 
of fashion and of gentlemanly debauchery 
which has been the delight and the release 
of many a suppressed generation since their 
day. William Wycherley, the ‘“Brawny 
Wycherley” of Willard Connely’s lively 
biography, is one of the most fascinating of 
the small group of founders of the comedy 
of manners. His plays with those of Ethe- 
rege and Congreve represent English com- 
edy at its high water mark. As a leader of 
a great tradition he is more than entitled to 
the careful and at the same time sympa- 
thetic and readable biography which Mr. 
Connely has devoted to him. 

Wycherley is remembered today for two 
out of the scant four plays which were his 
whole dramatic output. The comedy of 
manners is unique in being the creation of 
what can only be described as a group of 
brilliant amateurs, gentleman-scribblers who 
tossed off a play or two in their moments of 
idleness, or while recovering from a fit of 
the gout, and yet succeeded in setting a 
style in play-writing for lesser men to imi- 
tate. Sedley indicated the way with his 
Mulberry Garden, which was his only im- 
portant venture in comedy. Etherege crys- 
talized the style in The Man of Mode, or 
Sir Fopling Flutter, writing only two 
other plays and then finding the effort of 
composition too tedious. Rochester toyed 
with The Rehearsal for years and wrote 
nothing else. Wycherley himself adopted 
the same condescending attitude toward 


He is supposed to have taken 
only three weeks to write his masterpiece, 
The Plain Dealer, and hotly denied Roch- 


ester’s statement that he was a careful and 


stagecraft. 


painstaking writer. After the huge success 
of this play he refused to tamper further 
with his well-earned laurels by writing any 
more plays. 

By what magic formula did these idle 
gentlemen of the Restoration succeed in 
writing dramatic masterpieces without the 
assistance of those years of apprenticeship 
which precept and experience would have 
us believe are necessary to the achievement 
of any work of permanent artistic value? 
The very form and flavor of Wycherley’s 
comedy lies in the answer. Borrowing some- 
thing of stagecraft and something of plot 
from his literary predecessors in France and 
elsewhere, he built the body of his play from 
the scene around him. He made his char- 
acters speak the language of the day, sparkle 
with his own and his friend’s brilliance, 
walk and talk, eat, drink and make love in 
the way, and in the very scenes, which Lon- 
don knew. Leaning heavily on formulas 
borrowed from Terence and Moliére, from 
Spanish and Italian sources, he yet suc- 
ceeded in creating living beings of his own: 
Manly the Misanthrope, Sparkish the ever 
derided and ever present “town fop”, the 
litigious Mrs. Blackacre, Horner, coldly 
checking off his endless conquests—carica- 
tures, to be sure, but caricatures drawn 
from life and thrown so vividly on the 
scene that they have lived for years in the 
theatre and remain alive even today on the 
printed page. 

Wycherley’s plays are so much the prod- 
uct of his day and age that such a biography 
as Mr. Connely’s, redolent of the period as 
well as accurate in the details of his hero’s 
life, is invaluable. To enjoy Wycherley’s 
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plays we must know his London, the Lon- 
don of 1660 that rioted with joy over the 
return of the Black Boy from exile in 
France, the London where Charles II’s 
mistresses throned it at Whitehall and the 
“confident young men” of his train drank, 
gambled and made love with equal gusto 
and violence. Mr. Connely enjoys his 
period and gives us its full, rich flavor. He 
finds it, as did one of Wycherley’s young 
ladies, ““A pleasant, well-bred, complaisant, 
free, frolic, good-natured age.” He guides 
us through it with evident enthusiasm, re- 
minding us of some familiar and many un- 
familiar aspects of a complex and vividly in- 
teresting epoch and shows us Will Wycher- 
ley in all his phases, from his early years 
in France, sitting at the feet of Julie 
D’Angennes and imbibing the precepts of 
the Précieuses, to his unlovely but infinitely 
pathetic old age. Wycherley, unlike his 
boon companions Sedley and Rochester, was 
not of noble birth, but his education, his 
talents, his splendid physique and his amia- 
ble disposition quickly won him the friend- 
ship of these lordly rakes. With the suc- 
cess of his first play, Love in a Wood, 
Whitehall, in the person of the King’s ar- 
rogant mistress, Barbara Villiers, Duchess of 
Cleveland, smiled upon him. Intermittently 
replacing the King in that fiery Lady’s 
amorous attentions, he joined the golden 
circle that surrounded the monarch, and 
walked, handsome, good natured and invul- 
nerable, through an incredible world of de- 
bauchery and intrigue. His life was a 
series of adventures more contradictory and 
unbelievable than anything in his plays. 
Loud advocate of freedom in love and a 
professional scorner of matrimony, he mar- 
ried a shrew and allowed her to separate 
him from his king and his friends. Virile, 
independent and masterful, he yet remained 
all his active life in irritating tutelage to a 
narrow minded father. Himself an “old 
Lion of Satire,”’ he fell victim in the end to 
the bitterest satirist of the age that suc- 
ceeded his—to that “little Aesopic sort of 
animal,” Alexander Pope, whom he had 
befriended and set on the path to success. 
Only five years of his long life were de- 
voted to writing for the theatre, yet it is 
for The Country Wife and The Plain 
Dealer that Wycherley lives today. These 
two plays were produced in 1675 and 1677 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, with 


excellent casts and immediate success and 
were constantly revived throughout the cen- 
tury. Though their author benefited not at 
all by these revivals, his fame was kept alive 
during his lifetime and long after. “Today 
his plays still ring with his robust and un- 
trammelled wit. Read, with this life by 
Mr. Connely in hand, they recreate vividly 
the time and temper of one of the most 
stimulating and diverting periods in English 
literature. Mr. Connely’s book, with its 
index and bibliography and the scholarly 
care behind its easy narrative is as valuable 
to the student as it is engaging to the gen- 
eral reader. ROSAMOND GILDER 


ROMANTICISM 


Victor Hugo, by Raymond Escholier, 
translated by Lewis Galantiere. Pay- 
son and Clarke (Brewer and War- 
ren): New York. $5.00. Les Pre- 
mieres de Victor Hugo, by Henry 
Lyonnet. Delegrave: Paris. 


EBRUARY 25, 1830, is a memorable 
date in the history of the theatre. So 
memorable that its centenary has been hailed 
this year all over the world with reminis- 
cent ardour and amusement. On that day 
the Romantic movement fought and won its 
decisive battle. The field of honor was the 
Comédie Frangaise, the cause of the dispute, 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani. The play, which 
seems to us today harmless and perhaps even 
a little absurd, fired Paris to a frenzy of ex- 
citement. Hugo’s friends and followers 
crowded the theatre, his enemies turned out 
in equal force. Insults, shrieks, catcalls, 
hisses and cabbages flew through the air, 
but in the end the youthful band of ro- 
mantics, in their sombreros and cloaks, their 
pink waistcoats and long hair, won the day. 
Hugo and Hernani triumphed and classi- 
cism as represented by French tragedy re- 
ceived what seemed a mortal blow. The 
theatre counted in those days, counted al- 
most to the point of bloodshed and insur- 
rection. It was less than fifty years since 
an equally spectacular premiére, that of 
Beaumarchais’ Marriage of Figaro, had 
started the wheels of Revolution spinning to 
disaster. Hernani also precipitated a revolt, 
but this time it was a peaceful revolution of 
literary and artistic ideals. 
Raymond Escholier’s life of the great 
leader of the Romantic movement is in itself 
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a triumph of romanticism. The learned 
curator of the Musée Victor Hugo on the 
Place des Vosges has let himself be carried 
away on a lyric flight in his life of the hero 
whom he ranks with Napoleon and the Un- 
known Soldier as the greatest glory of 
France. “As a novelist respectful of life,” 
he tells us in his preface to the French edi- 
tion of his book, “I have not dreamed of 
writing a novelized biography of Victor 
Hugo. . . . The story of Victor Hugo is a 
novel actually lived.” Unfortunately M. 
Escholier has seen fit to embellish that story 
with poetic fancies, imaginary conversations 
and bursts of breathless adulation that give 
it all the appearance of a novelized biogra- 
phy even though we accept the author’s as- 
surance that every statement is based on re- 
corded fact. M. Escholier is fully equipped 
to write an interesting and authoritative 
life of Hugo. A vast amount of material on 
the subject is available, and he has had, in 
addition, access to as yet unpublished 
sources of great importance. His position 
as curator of the Hugo Museum and his 
years of research into every phase of Hugo’s 
life vouch for his thorough knowledge of his 
subject. It is all the more to be regretted 
that he has not given us a more vivid sense 
of the author and his times. 

But Victor Hugo’s career and personality 
are so charged with drama, passion, politics 
and contradictions that any telling of them 
proves absorbing. His connection with the 
theatre was only one incident in a crowded 
life and he will probably be remembered as 
the author of Notre-Dame de Paris and Les 
Misérables long after Hernani and Ruy 
Blas are forgotten, but he made an inefface- 
able impression on the stage of his time and 
it was as a dramatist that he won his first 
laurels. An unacted play—or rather, the 
preface to an unacted and unactable play 
called Cromwell put him at the head of the 
growing band of young men whom we now 
call the Romantics. “Let us take the ham- 
mer te poetic systems!” exclaimed the young 
Hugo of the flashing black eyes and high 
white forehead to the selected band of 
painters, playwrights, poets and lovely wo- 
men who had gathered in Nodier’s salon to 
hear him read his preface: “Let us smash 
into bits all theories, prosodies and systems. 
Let us tear down this old plaster which cov- 
ers the facade of art. There are neither 


” 


rules nor models!:. . .” Hugo’s first play, 
Amy Robsart, with costumes by the great 
painter Delacroix, was labelled a “‘barbaric 
nonsensical - romantico” concoction and 
hissed off the stage of the Odéon in 1827. 
Shortly after, stirred to emulation by 
Dumas-pére’s success with Henry III, he 
wrote Marion de Lorme in one month. But 
Charles X, on his precarious throne, would 
not authorize its production and it had to 
wait a change of government and the suc- 
cess of Hernani to see the light. Le Roi 
S’Amuse followed in 1832 and once again 
the cohorts of romanticism rallied to the 
attack, but this time their efforts were in 
vain. The play was received stormily by 
the public on its first night and banned by 
the government the following day. Hugo 
lived to see it revived half a century later 
when the Comédie mounted it once again, 
this time with great pomp and splendour, 
and played it successfully to a Parisian au- 
dience which had forgotten the quarrels of 
1830 and was ready to applaud and love 
its grand old man. The failure of Le Roi 
S’Amuse did not discourage Hugo. Lu- 
créce Borgia and Marie Tudor followed in 
rapid succession. Both were given at the 
Port-Saint-Martin in 1833 and though 
written in prose, to the distress of Hugo’s 
followers, achieved immediate success. They 
were historical, imaginative dramas of the 
deepest romantic dye, as was also Angelo, 
given at the Théatre Francais in 1835. 
Victor Hugo’s greatest triumph, however, 
was reserved for Ruy Blas, produced in 
1838. Here, once again, Hugo returns to 
his verse, exalting in heroic terms the valet 
who dared to love a Queen—the noble suf- 
fering and heroic soul of man. Les Bur- 
graves, a weighty trilogy in verse produced 
in 1843, was Victor Hugo’s last play. His 
career as a dramatist was finished. He 
turned his effort to other fields, to politics, 
authorship, the Academy, the peerage, 
dreams of glory ending in battle on the bar- 
ricades of Paris and long years of exile in 
Guernsey. The tale is familiar but always 
absorbing, not least of all the astonishing 
love story that runs through it all—the 
double devotion of two women, the poet’s 
wife Adéle and his mistress Juliette Drouet. 
M. Escholier does full justice to the great- 
est of the Romantics, but for all his efforts 
fails to make him entirely convincing or ad- 
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mirable in the eyes of a more sceptical 
generation. 

The small and unpretentious volume just 
published (in French) by M. Henry Lyon- 
net, is well worth reading in connection 
with M. Escholier’s more flamboyant ef- 
fort. In Les Premieres de Victor Hugo by 
this well known historian of the French the- 
atre, we can attend the opening night of 
each of Hugo’s plays. We can sit with the 
Romantics at Hernani, dip into the diary 
of one of the actors who played on that fa- 
mous night, Johanny, the only player who 
was in sympathy with the poet. We can 
follow the tell-tale course of box office re- 
ceipts, study the original casts and read the 
criticisms in the newspapers on the days 
following each premiére. M. Lyonnet’s ac- 
counts are amusingly written and full ot 
nuggets of information concerning Hugo’s 
theatrical career. It will be found of rea 
value to every student of the theatre, and 
to teachers and producers who touch upon 
this particular period in theatric history. 


Mrs. Grundy, A History of Four 
Centuries of Morals, intended to il- 
luminate present problems in Great 
Britain and the United States, by Leo 
Markun. D. Appleton: N. Y. $5.00. 


o¢ HAT monstrous days are 


these!”’ exclaimed Middleton in 
1607, and the words might be ttaken as 
Mrs. Grundy’s perpetual cry. That worthy 
lady, actually a minor character in a for- 
gotten nineteenth century play, is symboli- 
cally a very important personage indeed. 
She is public opinion in black bombazine. 
She is that half of humanity which forever 
“views with alarm” not only the shocking 
conduct of the other half, but its own in- 
herently devilish impulses as well. Supple- 
menting Moses and, like that distinguished 
pedagogue, quoting God as the authority, 
Mrs. Grundy has ever attempted to regu- 
late her neighbor’s conduct and keep a nat- 
urally undisciplined humanity in order. 
In his fat volume devoted to her recent 
history, Mr. Leo Markun has made a 
rapid survey of four centuries of manners 
and morals. His book is largely devoted 
to the social history of England and Amer- 
ica and deals with the struggles between 
Protestant and Catholic, between Puritan 


and Cavalier, between good morals and 
good times. Fashions in morals change as 
rapidly as fashions in clothes and with ap- 
parently as little provocation, yet in the 
crowded pages of this book a rhythm of ac- 
tion and re-action can be readily traced. 
Elizabethan liberty harbored in its bosom 
the seeds of Puritan reform. The harsh 
repressions of the Roundheads prepared the 
soil for the flaunting vices of the Restora- 
tion. Victoria was born to an England 
weary of Regency follies. America has 
known the same alterations of mood 
though they have been less spectacular. But 
whatever the rule may be, Mrs. Grundy 
is never entirely absent, even from the 
most riotous scene. She is on the watch 
and she receives her due share of verbal 
homage even though her precepts may be 
disregarded and mocked. 

Mr. Markun has packed an enormous 
amount of information into his 650 closely 
written pages. He is a tolerant historian 
of human frailties and contents himself 
with making his record, leaving the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. He has de- 
rived much of his material from contempo- 
rary sources—diaries, journals, newspapers, 
the poetry and literature of the day. Writ- 
ten without affectation and from the most 
liberal point of view, his book is invaluable 
as a summary of social customs and preju- 
dices. Through its pages we can chart 
the vagaries of prejudice and form an idea 
of the roots and backgrounds of our own 
taboos and inhibitions. ‘Mrs. Grundy’s 
outlook,” Mr. Markun tells us, “is by no 
means the same in all places and at all 
times. In fact there is not a single definite 
rule for moral conduct that has always and 
everywhere prevailed among men.” The 
theatre has been greatly influenced by these 
vagaries of custom and prejudice and its 
history is illuminated by this study. Here 
in a chapter the reader can find a brief 
record of the background against which 
Shakespeare wrote and played; he can see 
London under the Puritans, and the court 
under the restored Stuarts; he can follow 
the movement of the times and watch the 
theatre in its relation to the whole social 
development of England and the United 
States. The book is greatly enlivened by 
its many illustrations, and its index makes 
available a mass of illuminating fact. 
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Stx CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 


A scene from the Seattle Repertory Playhouse’s 
production of Pirandello’s play, directed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton James. (Photograph by Kunishige) 
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Particulars on request 


The Penn Publishing Co. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 


Please write any 














COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
Founded by Mary A. BLoop 

DRAMATICS and SPEECH 
Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 





Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech—Phonetics—Voice — Stage 


Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. 
courses. Complete Training in Speech 
Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 16 
Address Registrar 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 




















GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
a2 e e 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 

Head of Drama Department. 
HUBERT OSBORNE, 

Head of Repertory Company 


The school operates its own theatre and has a 
highly trained professional faculty. 


The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in either acting, production, or design 


Limited number of applications accepted. 
For descriptive matter address 


Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 








HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


TEACHER OF ACTING 
for 
PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 


and those preparing for 


THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 864 


Telephone for appointment 


7th Ave.—5éth St. Circle 1350 

















DHIRELAH RICE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 

On Martha’s Vineyard Island 
The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 
fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 
“Little Theatre’’ Plays every night. 
Land and water sports. 
Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 


MR. PHIDELAI! RICE 
Oak Bluffs, Mass. 





LBEDY ENOTES A ORT. 
RAE pO HE er I 0S NRE, 


THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO «THEATRE 


glu W. 78rd St., New York 








ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


announces 


The reorganization and enlarged policy 
of her Studio of Acting and Dramatic 
Production to be known as 


THE NEW YORK * CHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 
with 
ELIZABETH B. } aa Director 
HuGuH A. ANDERSON, Executive Director 


Thorough training for the profes- 
sional stage and talking pictures. 


Opening October 6th, 1930 


NEW YORKER THEATRE BUILDING 
254 West 54th Street, N. Y. ¢ 


Booklet sent on request. 





School 7% Theatre 























ov An Institution that 


prepares its students to meet actual 
conditions prevailing in the pres- 
ent-day theatre...a school whose 
curriculum is based on thirteen 
years of Playhouse success. Com- 
plete courses in dramatic art, stage 
craft, design and management. 
Enrollment limited. Information 
on request. 


1930 session opens October 14th 





GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director 
CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 


Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 


Department 3 ¢ Pasadena, California 








STUDIO a, DANCE 


OPENING OCTOBER 1, 1930 


ZS 











il 


JEAN BORLIN 


director of the SWEDISH BALLET 


MODERN AND CLASSIC BALLET 
TECHNIQUE ee PLASTIC e0@ 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT. 


at Riverside Drive 





A COURSE IN ACTING 


| All Students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le 





PARNOVA 


Two new ciasses for those who Sp to — - 
understanding and appreciation of dancin 
art, are now being formed, to begin Septem 129. 
Classic fundamentals, proper muscular develop- 
ment and modern German eurythmics taught. 
Classes limited. Enroll now. 


Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn, Edith Wynne PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS-- 
Matthison. 


PROFESSIONAL BALLETS 
ARRANGED, 
Fall Session October 6th 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 4 


el 


| Teacher of Alice Brady. 
j 
' 
| 


Write for information to 


STUDIO 615, STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 WEST 571TH ST. - NEW YORK 





1“ 


Addr 
The Secretary, Parnova School of the Dance 
32 West 58th Street, New York City 
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School and Studio Directory continued 











CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL of the DRAMA 


2nd Year Begins September 29, 1930 


Students not connected with Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College may be admitted in small numbers 


by satisfying the faculty of their 


ALBERT R. Lovesoy, Director 


George Abbott 
Winthrop Ames 

J. Brooks Atkinson 
Philip Barry 

Lewis Beach 

8S. N. Behrman 
Heywood Broun 
John Mason Brown 
Elliot Cabot 

David Carb 
Professor C. T. Copeland 
H. W. L. Dana 
Owen Davis 


Faculty 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Board of Governors 


Walter Prichard Eaton 
Vinton Freedley 

Isaac Goldberg 
Walter Hampden 
Norman Hapgood 
Sidney Howard 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Robert Littell 
Kenneth Macgowan 
Percy Mackaye 
Robert Middlemass 
Hiram K. Motherwell 
Professor J. Tucker Murray 


H. W. L. DANA 


special fitness. 


ARTHUR SEGAL 


Eugene O'Neill 
Professor F. C. Packard, Jr. 
H. T. Parker 
Osgood Perkins 
Gilbert Seldes 

J. W. D. Seymour 
Edward Sheldon 
Robert Sherwood 
Lee Simonson 

R. Dana Skinner 
Maurice Wertheim 
John D. Williams 
Owen Wister 


Once a fortnight a member of the Board of Governors will lecture. 


FOR BULLETIN ADDRESS: 


Harriet KNowLTON, Secretary, Cambridge School of the Drama, Rogers Building, 


Cambridge, Mass. 





























MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 


Season October 6th to May 30th 


9 E. 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 


American Institute | 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 


Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Students 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 














Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 


ELSA 
FINDLAY 








RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


EURYTHMICS 
DANCE 
DRAMATICS 
Courses Begin 
October 6th 
Write for Catalog 


264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 
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HENES 
BOONE 


OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POUWE FOR THE MIME 
BOoK LET ON 


REQUEST aA aA 
Ww 
BARBIZON=BPLAZA 


NEW YORK CIiITy 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 











Intensive Training and Experience in 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


RELATED TO 


THEATRE 


for talented young people 
who have completed a high 
school course or equivalent 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6 


After School Classes in 
(once a week) 
DANCING, PANTOMIME, VOICE AND 
SPEECH 
Students 6 to 18 


The 
Neighborhood Playhouse 


STUDIOS 
139 West 56th Street 








Circle 1820 
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FEAGIN 


chootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 
Diction, Pantomime, Fen 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Pe:sonality through train- 
ing in Expression. Gener 
Cultural Education. Eve 
ning Classes. Children’ 
Classes. Fall term opens 

September 22nd. 


For Catalog Address LUCY FEAGIN, 


611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City _| 























